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In Case of Accident 


Use Pond’s Extract. Everybody knows its purity, 
strength and great medicinal value. Don’t take the 
weak, watery Witch Hazel preparations represented to be “the same as” POND’S 
EXTRACT. They generally contain “ wood alcohol,” which irritates the skin, and, 
taken internally, is a deadly poison. 
AFTER A DAY OF CYCLING, GOLF, or any outdoor sport, when the body is weary, the hands rough 
and chapped, or the face red with tan or sunburn, POND'’S EXTRACT removes all irritations—soothes 
and comforts the body. 
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LAKE A selection of the Lake Shore as your route to the Exposition 
S HORE is an absolute assurance of the best in travel that money can buy. 
maiCHIGAN * It means a pleasant and restful journey—the most interesting to 
ee aoe Buffalo. 
Fast through trains from Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky and Cleveland, 
affording direct connections throughout the west with all the lines to those 
cities, The best facilities from St. Louis and the southwest, Cincinnati and 
the south in through trains over the C. C. C, & St. L. Ry. (Big Four 
Route) via Cleveland. 
Smoothest roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through train 
service in America on 


The Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Ry. 


Station in centre of Buffalo, steam and electric railways direct to Exposi- 
tion grounds and all parts of the city. 

Tickets over this route afford option, boat or rail, either way between 
Cleveland and Buffalo, also 10 days stop off in Buffalo on all tickets through 
that cit 

“Book of Trains’? gives full information about our service. 

‘sBook of the Pan-American’? contains information about the 
Exposition, maps of the grounds, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, etc. Both useful, sent free on request. 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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New: Volume by Mr. Edmond‘ Kelly.” : 
Government or — 

Human. Evolution 

By EDMOND KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., Late 
Lecturer on Municipal Government at 
Columbia University in the City of 
New York. Author of +«Evolution 
and Effort.’ 

“ A continuation of the author’s previous volume, 
entitled, ‘ Justice,’ in the series on Government.or 
Human Evolution, in which the theories of indi- 
vidualism and collectivism are discussed at great 
length. The author attempts a revision of Herbert 
Spencer’s doctrine of individualism on the one hand 
and a study of the economic facilities or socialism 
on the other. The work as a whole is a scholarly 
and profound defense of .collectivism as an ideal 
form of human government. and contains in an ap- 
pendix an interesting review of trusts and an index 


of great helpfulness in the study of the book.”— 
Chronicle- Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa. 


VOL. Il, INDIVIDUALISM AND 
COLLECTIVISM. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xv.-608, $2.50. 
Published in 1900. 
VOL. I. JUSTICE. 


Crown 8vo, xvi.- 360, $1.50. 


The Theology of 
Albrecht Ritschl. 


By ALBRECHT TEMPLE SWING, A.M., 
Professor of Church History in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary. Together with In- 
struction in the Christian Religion by 
ALBRECHT RITSCBL. Translated by permis- 
sion from the Fourth German Edition by 
ALICE Meap Swine, A.B. Crown 8vo. 
Net, $1.40 By mail, $1.50. 

“ This little volume is the result of an attempt to 
answer as concretely and yet as briefly as- possible 
the question: ‘Whatis Ritschlianism from the 
point of view of Ritschl himself?’ Because that 
attempt is successfully accomplished. All those 
interested in theology at all have reason to be grate- 
ful to Professor and Mrs. Swing.”—Oberlin News. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
93 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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A. RARE CHANCE 
FOR LIBRARIES 


We offer for sale a limited 
number of bound volumes of 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
dates ranging from 1855. to 
.1899, at the following prices : 


From 1855 to 1872, $10.00 per year 

From 1873 to 1899, 6.00 per year 
THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New. York. 
THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
be Weelity apeaee ee ee ——— Post. Office 


2.00. 
Terms of cabecription, payable in in advance ; one year, $ 





10 cents. 
eens, copies over six months old twenty-five ye 
relgn Co un tp he Postal Uni nice, 3LB6 a year exiee. 
Mordor for for the change of an address should be received one week, 
before ¢’ ag to take: effect : the old as well as the new address 
should be 





EDUCATION 


California 








CALIFORNTA, Pasadena. 

Miss Orton’s Classical School for Girls. 
soe eats seen on ; warm win ae sea — mountain breezes- 
New buildin ymnasium; special care:of health. 

Certificates | ‘adnit to Eastern tasting i Art, Music. Pupils 
met in Chicago. ne 





Connecticut 


THE 
TACONIC SCHOOL, 


van Meek sai CONN. 








mpi Lilian Dixon, A. B., 
“(Bryn Mawr and Wellesley). 


District of Columbia 
McDONALB-ELLIS ‘SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 











GTON, D.C. | 
ee 1 pkey hbo number of Music, Art, 
A ere Te iterature and Science; Laeation te excelléd. 


B.. on 1901. Catalogue. 
im rere be Epwin R. Lewis, A.M., M.D., Principal. 


Maryland 








OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Char! itimore. Miss Miss adigton. 
sor MR Fn Baltimore res Carr: Oat. 190k: Oth Lear 
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EDUCATION (Contiaued). 


Massachusetts 


Lasell Seminary 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


A school of the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
in the usual college preparatory courses, and makes 
specialties of music, painting, rel shone culture, cooking, house- 
hold economics, cutting and mi! ag Annex department 
of howsebald practice a decided success ‘or catalogue, address 


_ & CO. BRAGDON, Priucipal. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY f° oo) Ss ncirentne of 


100 special Scholarships of 
$% each. Located close rad = 


Ceurts. Four hundred si SCHOOL OF LAW 


last year. Opens Oct. 2. por nenry Dean, 8. C. BENNETT, Isaac 
Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Williston Seminary, 
EASTHAMPTON, MASS. y oa 
dowed Academy with oomaee id for boys. Laboratories 
in'bloley, Physics, Chemistry. asium and athletic field with 
mile track and buildings oy atl y constracted. 6ist year begins 
ept. 10th, 1901. Joseph H. Sawyer, M.A., P: Ancipal. . 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL 


For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith,- Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for out-door sports, 
Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Address - 


Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A.. Prin., Lowell, Mass. 




















Wilson’s School for Boys 


Limited to twenty. Prepares for Eastern Untversities and Gov- 
ernment Schools. For catelogue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson. Head Master, Fishkill-on-Hud- 
sen, N. ¥. 


COLCATE | ACADEMY 


A B School, of sem . pares and b moral char- 

acter: repares for College or Scientific School. Gymnasium; 

cape Eroqets for. athletic b games. Fali term Sept. 12, 
F, L. SHEPARDSON, Principal. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Riverside Drive, - 8sth and 86th Streets, New York 











New York, Ossining (formerly Sing-Sing). 


DR. HOLBROOK’S SCHOOL 


will reopen Thursday, September 26th, 1901. 





New York, Troy. 
Emma Willard School. 


Formerly the Troy Female 
Seminary. Academic and 
Graduate Courses. Depart- 
ments of Music and Art, Cer- 
tificate admits to Wellesley, 
Smith and Vassar Colleges and 
Cornell University. 88th year 
opens September 18th, rgor. 


Miss Mary Axice- Knox, Principal. 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
REV. crepes V. COLE, A.M., D. on Pesaitent 





New Jersey. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. Fitty-third Year. 
Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New 
——_ yn a 40 acres. Liberal endowment justifies moderate 
‘or catalogue address 
John C. mharpe, M.A. D.D., Priu., Blairstown, N. J. 


New York 
Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


WELLS COLLEGE 


FOR WOTFIEN. 

Course of Study partly required, many electives. Large 
Faculty with non-resident Lecturers. Advantages for Music 
and Art. Opportunities for boating and other athletics 
Gymnasium. Self Government. Accommodations li 











irad 


Ohio 





OBERLIN 69th Year begius 
COLLEGE September 18, 1901, 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 
rogressive Christian Coll thorough] ui 
Mibraties museums, laboratories. ‘cna re "gen 
ings. Departments: The College, 
a ry, the Conservatory of usi 


ing Eig ‘our instructors, 1857 stadente ten 
For full ‘nformation dress th ok 7 er 


ary, 
GEORGE M. JONES, Box C 22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Theological Seminaries 








MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
Andover emmoansacyen Senaneey 
. Thor- 
Buildings re- 


For catalogues and information, adi 
PRESIDENT OF THE FACULTY. 


YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


New Haven, Conn. 


Term ope a a Bout, 208 26th. For catalogues or information ad- 
dress Pro: 'VENS. 











a ~ Oatalogue. Address Tax Presipant 





SIDENT: 
- J.B. WHEELER ‘A.M:, PRIN. 


MacKenzie School 


tag Ags Re School for Boys. a egy ion be* 
ed register on a ication. Rav. 
) MacKenztii, De Head Maste: ied 


Dobbs Ferty-On-Hudaon, N.Y; 
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beri HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Short walk “ Tent 


P A Ni -A M s Pranniten ”’ car lines and hest two 


. gates. For card sho’ exact location, full particulars, 
be ress PARKE, sygparngcawet fs 5 aha ein 


GUING ABRUAD ON A BICYCLE Tire 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for ron Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE. cstow so cvenrs 


sane: TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cab: lendid 
2,00 tons, a Wine). ah F or on Sine Cesttian’ 


n” ly ney» 10,500 tons, June 
lOUGHTON | yl 
F. 0: HOUGHTON & By}: Tyne wl ns July 116 State Sti. Beston 


Boome in prizete poms. 5 Parkway 
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The Plimpton: Hotel, 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Extensive improvements since last year. Only hotel at 


the “Hill” having Fire Proof Elevator Shaft. Only hotel 
having gas and electricity in every room and supplied exclu- 
sively with its own pure spring water. Steam hea. Superb 
orchestra. Conducted strictly for first-class patronage. 
Open June to October. Send for Booklet. 


GILBERT JOHNSON. 
Address me care of Dixon House, Westerly, R. I. 


Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESICOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. \/BAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 East 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence via WESTCOTT 
EXPRESS, to the BUFFALO PAN-AMERICAN 
EXPOSITION, via THE MOST DIRECT ROUTES, 
and to all points on the lines of the New York Central & 
Hudson River R. R;, the West Shore R. R., and the 
Lackawanna R, R. and their connections. 

Branch Offices throughout New York and Brooklyn 
with telephone connections, 


TE OM O | aus perrect 


ESS SHIELD 








ODORLESS 
IMPER. VIOUS 
NO CHEMICALS 
NO RUBBER. 
WASHABLE 

Every Pair Warranted. 


their h: litte: 
eT rene 
If your dealer does not keep them, sen 
25 cents for sample pair to 
OMOoO MFG. OO. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

















When callers 


RAMONA 
ATHENA 
Sugar Wafers 


Served with an ice 
or a cooling drink 































NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY. 











































































































Ghe AL-VISTA 


we will sell Direct to the User. 


™ CAMERA 





and takes everything in that circle. 


This is the only camera which will take everything in sight - 
It has a swinging lens which sweeps a half circle of the horizon 





It can be loaded and unloaded in broad daylight. It is ab- 
solutely simpic nd absolutely . It does not sacrifice per- 
fection of work to obtain any of its distinctly novel and unique 
features, Send for our artistic and beautifully illustrated book, 
explaining just what it is and how it does it. 








MULTISCOPE AND FILM CO., 
1225 Jefferson Street, BURLINGTON, WIS. 
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ERIE. TRUNK LINE of | $ HARVEY FISK 


"AMERICA. AND SONS 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS United States 


Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars 


si Ae eee Government 


NIAGARA FALLS, CLEVELAND, 
CINCINNATI, CHICAGO. BON DS 
Direct Route from All Points East and West to the 
PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 
at Buffalo, N. Y., May 1st to November ist, 1901. 





Bankers and Dealers in 








Trains Protected Everywhere by 


BLOCK SIGNALS. N cw Y. ork Boston 
D.L. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 
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COLORADO 


Offers Superior 
Attractions for Your 
Summer Vacation 


First-class tickets will be sold certain days July and September 
at $25.00, Chicago, Denver and return; Utah points $15.00 higher. Cor- 
respondingly low from other points. Rates but little higher other days 

, all summer. 

Good accommodations at all points of interest, and at moderate 
cost. 

The ‘‘Colorado Special,” only one night to Denver. 

The “Overland Limited,” only two nights to Utah. 

These two fast trains provide the dest of everything, and leave Chi- 
cago every day. Send 4c. stamp for “Colorado Illustrated.” Particu- 
lars of any agent, or address 


PRINCIPAL AGEROTES: —461 Brodway, New York; 601 Chestnut St. Fbile- 
delphia; 368 Washington St., Bosto Main St. , Buffalo; | 212 Clark St. 
Chicago;435 Vine St. Cinoitnati oOF Smithfield St., Pittsburg; 234 “4 

ior Ste ‘Gleveland, VW Campus Martius, Detroit; 2 King Ber ‘Toronto, 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 
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Survey of the World. 


There has been some talk 
about a new third party, 
owing to the efforts of 
Lee Merriwether to organize such a party 
in Missouri. Mr. Merriwether was an 
unsuccessful candidate for- Mayor of St. 
Louis in April, on a “ public ownership ” 
platform. He has recently attempted to 
bring the Populists and Silver Repub- 
licans of the State together on a platform 
calling for the public ownership of all 
public utilities, the just taxation of rail- 
roads, an income tax, election of Sen- 
ators by direct vote and direct legisla- 
tion by the initiative and referendum. 
Some have said that the movement had 
the support of Mr. Bryan; but this is de- 
nied, and the venture appears to be one 
that should be assigned to either the 
Middle-of-the Road or the Fusion branch 
of the Populist party. Senator Platt, of 
New York, gives notice that he will re- 
tire at the end of his term. Speculation 
as to his successor uses the names of 
Governor Odell, Vice-President Roose- 
velt and Secretary Root. The same 
names are mentioned in political gossip 
concerning New York’s candidate for 
the Presidency in 1904. Mr. Platt’s re- 
marks warrant the inference that his in- 
fluence will be used for Governor Odell. 
Senator Jones, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, predicts that 
Bryan will not be nominated again, and 
that the leading issue next time will be 
the policy of the nation with respect to 
the Philippines. Mr. Bryan says the 
Republicans ought to nominate Senator 
Hanna. In Cleveland the Hanna and 
McKisson factions have held a harmoni- 
ous convention, and mutual concessions 


The Field of 
Politics 


appear to have prevented any division 
that could endanger the election of Sen- 
ator Foraker to succeed himself. Fresh 
efforts are being made to secure the re- 
moval of Pension Commissioner Evans. 
Ex-Commissioner Tanner said last week 
that General Sickles had in his possession 
a letter in which the Republican National 
Committee had promised (during the 
last campaign) that Evans should be re- 
moved after the re-election of Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. General Sickles now says that 
he has never had such a letter, but that a 
failure to remove Evans would cause the 
defeat of the Republican party at next 
year’s Congressional elections. In the 
Diplomatic service Mr. Loomis has been 
transferred to Portugal from Venezuela, 
where relations between him and Presi- 
dent Castro had become somewhat 
strained, and Mr. Herbert W. Bowen 
(Minister to Persia) has been promoted 
to the place thus vacated. Lloyd C. 
Griscom, First Secretary of Legation at 
Constantinople, is Mr. Bowen’s suc- 
cessor at Teheran. 
& 


Action of much impor- 
tance has been taken by 
the leaders of the Fed- 
eral party in Porto Rico, who have de- 
cided to support the present government 
and its policy. Under the leadership of 
Munoz Rivera this party, which included 
a great majority of the merchants, other 
owners of property, and professional men 
of the island, refused to take part in the 
first general election, and therefore has 
not been represented in the Legislature. 
Two Federalists who were appointed to 
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the Executive Council resigned. Rivera 
having retired from the leadership, a 
convention of the party was held on the 
16th inst., and Francisco Acuna was 
chosen in his place. A change of policy 
having been decided upon, the conven- 
tion sent to Governor Allen a committee, 
which informed him that the Federalists 
would support his administration and 
co-operate with him in all possible ways 
for the benefit of the island. The Gov- 
ernor welcomed these advances, and pre- 
aicted that the coming establishment of 
free trade with the United States would 
be followed by much prosperity. The 
removal of the tariff duties imposed by 
the Foraker act will soon take place. A 
special session of the Legislature has 
been called for July 4th, as the time has 
arrived when it can be shown that the 
revenue derived from internal taxation 
is sufficient to carry on the government. 
The Legislature, setting forth the effect 
of the new Internal Revenue law, will 
ask for that removal of tariff taxation 
which is provided for in the Foraker act: 
and it is expected that the President will 
at an early date discontinue by proclama- 
tion the collection of duties. Altho these 
are not large, the removal of them will 
stimulate the productive industries of the 
island. 
S 


Contests betweeh workmen 
and employers have been 
marked during the past 
week by some bloodshed and loss of life, 
and by decisions that may cause much 
trouble hereafter. There were two bat- 
tles at the coal mines of the Lick Fork 
Company, near Williamson, W. Va. 
The union miners on strike marched to 
the mine, on the 2oth, and attacked the 
non-union men, who were sheltered be- 
hind a barricade. Both parties were 
armed, and the assailants were repulsed 
with the loss of two men who received 
mortal wounds. On the following day 
they attacked the mine again, drove away 
the guards, and took possession of the 
property. In this battle one of the de- 
fenders was killed and three were mor- 
tally injured. The superintendent of the 
mine was wounded, and Mr. Rucker, for- 
merly Attorney-General of the State, had 
a narrow escape. To the sheriff and his 


Strike 
Controversies 


posse the strikers declared on the 22d 
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that they would die fighting behind their 
barricade. An injunction has been is- 
sued against them by Judge Jackson, of 
the Federal Court. In Milwaukee a 
broad restraining order has been issued 
against the striking machinists in the in- 
terest of the Metal Trades Association ; 
and in Cleveland the striking molders 
have been cited before the court to show 
cause why such an order should not be 
directed against them for the protection 
of the Otis Steel Company. The con- 
troversy between the Reading Railroad 
Company and many of its employees has 
been embittered by a long open letter 
from President Baer. The company em- 
ploys 40,000 men in mines, owns the New 
Jersey Central Railroad, and controls 
iron factories. At its iron works 2,600 
men have been on strike for several 
weeks, but the letter was suggested by 
the recent strike of 1,000 men in the car 
shops for nine hours and an increase of 
pay. President Baer plainly gives notice 
that the company will not submit to or 
recognize the unions, but will control its 
own business and select its employees 
without regard to their politics, religion, 
or connection with labor organizations. 
“Come what will, come what may,” he 
says, “there will be no departure from 
this rule. Be not deceived as to the out- 
come. There will be no wavering or 


‘shadow of turning on the part of the 


company.” If the men do not return on 
a specified date, their places will be filled. 
Two-thirds of the strikers at the Cash 
Register factory in Dayton have returned 
to work. The strike of 5,000 trackmen 
on the Canadian Pacific Railroad may tie 
up the whole line. In Paterson, N. J., 
Miss Mary McMahon, who remained at 
work in a silk mill for some time after 
her associates had gone on strike, has 
been made insane by the constant perse- 
cution to which she has been subjected. 
& 


The recent seizure 
of public franchises 
in Philadelphia by a 
group of politicians—through the action 
of the Legislature, the Governor, the lo- 
cal Councils and the Mayor—has ex- 
cited so much indignation in the city that 
an attempt to overthrow the dominant 
political machine at the November élec- 
tions will be made. Prominent citizens 


Possible Revolt in 
Philadelphia 
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are now engaged in a movement for the 
union of all the elements and associations 
that are hostile to Mayor Ashbridge. 
They have the support of many Demo- 
crats who feel that the officers of their 
party organization in the city have sim- 
ply been agents or allies of the Quay 
ring. At the Republican conventions 
last week the followers of Quay, Stone 
and Ashbridge controlled the nomina- 
tions, and a renomination was withheld 
from District-Attorney Peter F. Rother- 
mel, now in his first term, who is said to 
be a competent and faithful officer. Ata 
mass meeting to be held on Thursday, 
when a popular protest against the action 
of the Councils and the Mayor will be 
made, the independent or anti-machine 
elements there represented will offer a 
nomination on their ticket to Mr. Rother- 
mel. Congressman Foerderer, one of 
those who obtained the street railway 
franchises, having made a public attack 
upon Mr. John Wanamaker, that gentle- 
man has addressed to him a long and in- 
teresting letter, in the course of which he 
not only renews his original offer to the 
Mayor of $2,500,000 for the franchises, 
but also undertakes to add $500,000 as a 
bonus to the men who now hold them, 
agreeing to charge only three cents for 
tickets during the “ rush” hours of morn- 
ing and evening, and to restore the fran- 
chises to the city at any time within ten 
years upon payment of the money ac- 
tually invested. Apparently to protect 
those who have taken out the new char- 
ters under the recent acts, the Legisla- 
ture at Harrisburg has passed two sup- 
-plemental bills which create a_ board, 
»camposed of the Governor, Secretary of 
‘State and Attorney-General, empowered 
-to -pass upon further applications for 
-street railway charters in the State and 
to decile whether they should be granted. 
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What is known as the 
Pocahontas coal field, in 
McDowell and Mercer 
counties, at the southern extremity of 
\West Virginia, was visited by long-con- 
ttinued and heavy rains in the closing 
days of last week, and on Sunday the 
narrow valley of the Elkhorn River (a 
tributary of the north fork of the Big 
Sandy) was laid waste by a sudden flood, 
which caused great loss of life and de- 


1Flood in 
(West Virginia 
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stroyed much property. At least sixty 
persons were drowned at Keystone, a 
village of 2,000 people, where only two 
or three buildings were left standing. 
Early estimates were that in all about 
200 lives had been lost, but communica- 
tion by rail or wire was interrupted, and 
it was seen that some days must elapse 
before a complete list of the dead could 
be made. The Elkhorn in its normal 
condition is a small stream, fed by many 
little tributaries from the mountains on 
each side. These tributaries were great- 
ly swollen by the heavy rains, and the ac- 
cumulated water swept everything with 
it as it passed down the valley. Eleven 
miles of the main track of the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad were washed 
away, with many bridges that cannot 
speedily be replaced. The mines in this 
famous coal region were not injured, but 
the dwellings of thousands of miners, to- 
gether with buildings, branch railways, 
and rolling stock belonging to the coal 
companies, were destroyed. These losses 
are said to exceed $2,000,000. Locomo- 
tives and trains of freight cars were car- 
ried for miles down the stream by the 
flood; more than one hundred cars were 
thus dislodged from the tracks between 
Elkhorn and Vivian. In _ several in- 
stances entire families were drowned. 
Many bodies of children have been re- 
covered, together with those of grown 
persons, who cannot be identified. One 
track-walker counted thirty-eight bodies 
in the water near the tracks as he made 
his way along the wrecked railroad. It 
is feared that the destitute survivors will 
suffer much hardship before supplies can 
be delivered to them. 


& 


Judge Taft has been 
appointed Civil 
- Governor of the 
Philippine Isiands, and he will take the 
office on July 4th. The Commission will 
be retained, and he will continue to act 
as President of it. The order by which 
the changes are made was issued by the 
War Department. It provides that the 
President of the Commission, having 
been appointed Civil Governor, shall 
“exercise the executive authority in all 
civil affairs heretofore exercised by the 
Military Governor,’ and that such au- 
thority is to be exercised under and in 
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conformity with the original instructions 
to the Commission, “ subject to the ap- 
ships and control of the Secretary of 

ar.” Owing to some uncertainty as 
to the effect of the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court upon the Philippine prob- 
lem, as we have explained heretofore, 
civil government is thus established by 
the exercise of the President’s military 
power, and the supremacy of the War 
Department is maintained. All the new 
municipal and provincial civil govern- 
ments, and all civil officers, will report to 
Governor Taft, who will have power to 
appoint civil officers, with the advice and 
consent of the Commission. General 
Chaffee, who has been appointed Mili- 
tary Governor, is relieved of all these 
civil duties, but his authority will be ex- 
ercised in districts where insurrection 
still exists, or in which provincial civil 
governments have not been established. 
Governor Taft and his subordinates in 
the civil service will occupy the Munic- 
ipal Building and the Malacanan Palace, 
displacing the military officers in both 
places. The new judges have taken the 
oath of office. One of the four native 
judges in Manila was dismissed for dis- 
honesty, and two are to be tried for com- 
plicity in frauds relating to estates. This 
record seemed to warrant the recent ap- 
pointment of several Americans to the 
bench. American lawyers and Chinese 
merchants in Manila urged the Commis- 
sion to require the use of the English 
language in court proceedings. A ma- 
jority of the foreign residents preferred 
the use of Spanish. After thorough dis- 
cussion the Commission decided that 
Spanish should be used for five years, 
altho proceedings in English and native 
dialects, to be translated into Spanish, 
will be permitted. The immediate 
adoption of English would have ex- 
cluded many Filipino lawyers, and would 
not have been acceptable to the educated 
and property-owning inhabitants of the 
islands. The demand for schools is so 
great that Superintendent Atkinson may 
have to call for more American teachers. 
It is expected that an industrial school 
will soon be established in Manila 
through the efforts of the Red Cross 
Association and of the widow of the late 
Capt. Allyn K. Capron, Jr. There has 


been a revival of the insurrection in 
Bohol, where the natives were offended 
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by the burning of a town, which was so 
destroyed, it is said, by the order of Capt. 
Andrew Rowan, a hero of the war in 
Cuba, as punishment for the assassina- 
tion of an American officer. An investi- 
gation is in progress. General Cailles, 
the guerrilla chief, has at last surren- 
dered at Santa Cruz, with 650 men and 
500 rifles. 


& 
Royal On June 18th there was born 
Incesane tothe Czarina a daughter who 


is to be named Anastasia. As 
this is the fourth daughter born to the 
imperial couple some disappointment is 
felt in Russia. The heir-presumptive to 
the throne is still the Czar’s brother, the 
Grand Duke Michael. The Czar signal- 
ized the event by issuing an ukase which 
commutes the punishment of students 
confined for rioting. Some of these stu- 
dents are exempted entirely from mili- 
tary service, and others are credited with 
their term of imprisonment as part of 
their regular military term.—Italy is also 
disappointed that no heir has come to the 
throne. On the first day of June Queen 
Helena gave birth to a daughter, who is 
to be named Yolanda Margherita. This 
is the first child of the royal couple, who - 
were married October 24th, 1896. The 
Queen, despite her generally acknowl- 
edge beauty, has not been very popular 
with her Italian subjects, and the failure 
to give birth to an heir is said to have in- 
creased the feeling of ill-will toward her. 
—These royal events bring to mind the 
curious tragedy or comedy, however the 
affair may be regarded, which has taken 
place in the reigning family of Servia. 
In February the newspapers of Vienna 
announced the accouchement of Queen 
Draga, who was married in August of 
last year. This report proved untrue, 
but in May it was again declared that the 
Queen was about to be confined. The 
Czar, who had been one of the witnesses 
of the marriage, even went so far as to 
send a special envoy to investigate these 
stories. Specialists were called in; and 
about all the world knows of the mystery 
is the report of these physicians, that 
“ the case is peculiar.” It is not divulged 
whether the Queen is subject to hysteria 
or whether she attempted to foist a sup- 
posititious child on the King. Valuable 
presents had been sent to Belgrade by 
the Servians in expectation of the event 
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which did not come to pass. It is now 
commonly believed that no heir to the 
throne will be born, and for this reason 
there is considerable intrigue on foot in 
regard to the succession. The radicals, 
who have adopted republican ideas from 
France, are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to strengthen their own forces, and 
have espoused the cause of the peasants 
in their demand for lower taxes and a 
reduction of military burdens. The agi- 
tation for a republic is said to be spread- 
ing all over Servia. The uncertainty of 
the succession, the growing strength of 
the radical party and fears that the 
Prince of Montenegro may try to estab- 
lish a Greater Servia when the throne is 
vacant, have led King Alexander to draw 
closer the relations between Servia and 
Russia. . It is stated with probability of 
truth that under the direction of General 
Kuropatkin, Russian Minister of War, 
a secret military convention has been 
concluded between the two countries. 
Pressure of the same nature caused King 
Alexander, in April of this year, to grant 
a new constitution to the country. In an 
interview with M. André Leval, editor 
of the Revue d’Orient, King Alexander 


explained the situation at some length. 
He said: 


“ Our three Constitutions, of 1869, 1888 and 
1901, differ from each other in important mat- 


ters of principle. That of 1869 practically 
amounted to absolutism, if I may thus qualify 
any Constitution. It is true that the executive 
power retained but few prerogatives, but that 
was deceptive, as the rights of the Legislature 
were surrounded by exceptions and restrictions 
which made it easy to paralyze and annihilate 
them at any moment. The Constitution of 1888 
had the contrary defects. It subordinated the 
executive power to that of the Legislature, only 
leaving to the former an altogether insufficient 
sphere of action. It had another great fault. 
It was excessively doctrinaire and theoretical, 
affecting to foresee everything and to regulate 
everything, so that the legislative power was 
bound hand and foot and could not legislate 
freely. The Constitution which will be pro- 
mulgated on April 19, the anniversary of the 
day when the fortress of Belgrade was finally 
evacuated by the Turks in 1867, is a charter 
similar to those which organize the public pow- 
ers in several countries of Europe, as, for in- 
stance, in England and in France. It settles 
the form of government, the powers of the 
King and of the State, the rights of subjects, 
the working of the national representation, etc. 
But’it leaves to the Legislature the settlement 
of all details. What more particularly distin- 
guishes the Constitution of 1901 from that of 
1869 is that it prevents the use and abuse of 
ordinances by the executive, which will be 
obliged to frame special laws in every case— 
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that is to say, laws accepted and approved of by 
the King, the Senate, and the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Thus legality will henceforth be the reg- 
ulating wheel in the machinery of government.” 
In the new government the Senate is 
composed of fifty-one members, of whom 
eighteen are elected by the people, the 
qualification fot the franchise being the 
annual payment of soo f. in taxes. The 
King nominates thirty life members, 
and the remaining three are to be the heir 
to the Servian throne, provided he is a 
male and of age; the Metropolitan of 
Belgrade, and the Bishop of Nish. Half 
of the elected members of the Senate will 
resign every three years. A bill in order 
to become a law must be approved by 
both Senate and the National Assembly, 
or Skuptchina. 


The Association bill, 
which has passed the 
French chamber, has 
been a subject for such violent discus- 
sions both for and against that its real 
nature is obscure to many minds. The 
attempt at restricting the monastic asso- 
ciations is not new in France. Without 
going back in history, a bill was passed 
in 1880 requiring that all monastic asso- 
ciations which had not previously been 
authorized by the Government should 
submit their constitution in order to ob- 
tain the necessary recognition. Many 
refused to do so, and they were, there- 
fore, dissolved as associations. Most of 
these, however, re-established themselves 
in France after a few years; and now re- 
cent events have again brought them un~- 
der Government examination. The bill 
dealing with them has two distinct parts: 
one is a financial measure, a tax to take 
the place of the inheritance tax which 
leaves the property of monastic orders 
untouched ; the other is the enforcement 
of the bill passed in 1880, prohibiting un- 
authorized associations, whose directing 
boards are abroad and composed of for- 
eigners, from holding property in France 
and educating the young. The first meas- 
ure is entirely within the right of a Gov- 
ernment. In regard to the second meas- 
ure it must be admitted not only that 
these associations exist in France against 
the laws and simply by toleration, but 
that many of the religious orders have 
mixed in politics, and antagonized the 
Government by word and deed. One of 
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the favorite arguments employed by the 
clericals against the measures wasthe fear 
that, were the bill passed, French influ- 
ence in the East would be lessened, and 
the threat that protection over Roman 
Catholic missions would be transferred 
from France to Germany. To these ob- 
jections the framers ‘of the bill replied 
that in no case would France be the loser. 
In the first place, Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries have been the cause of a great 
many diplomatic difficulties; and, more- 
over, as the vast majority of the foreign 
missionaries of the Church are French, 
these will always be protected by their 
Government, not as missionaries, but as 
Frenchmen. Besides these milder is- 
sues the bill is significant of the strong 
anti-clerical feeling, which manifests it- 
self openly in a part of the republican 
party. This anti-clericalism, which ap- 
peared some years ago, and seemed to 
have entirely disappeared, has, in fact, 
been somewhat revived for reasons not 
far to seek. A well-known economist, 
M. A. Leroy-Beaulieu, in a recent lecture 
on the causes of the revival of anti-cler- 
icalism in France, traces it back to the 
anti-Semitic and anti-Protestant cam- 
paign during the Dreyfus trial. Some 
oppose the Association bill on the plea 
that it will strengthen the ultramontane 
party in the Church. Probably, how- 
ever, the action taken by the Govern- 
ment will encourage the liberal and na- 
tional tendency of part of the clergy. Al- 
ready a number of parish priests are not 
in favor of, but opposed to, the monastic 
orders, and would welcome a restriction 
of their growth and power, as a protec- 
tion against their intrusion. 
Js 


Little of importance has 
happened in the Transvaal 
since the British were sur- 
prised near Wolmansrust on June 12th. 
According to Lord Kitchener’s report 
the Boers on that day crept up to the 
British camp, and in the ensuing skir- 
mish killed 2 officers and 16 men, and 
wounded 4 officers and 38 men. Since 
then there have been rumors of surren- 
ders and negotiations, but nothing definite. 
Of very considerable interest is the re- 
port to Washington of Captain Stephen 
L’Hommedieu Slocum, Eighth United 
States Infantry, who accompanied the 
British headquarters in the Transvaal 
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campaign. His strictures on certain of 
Lord Roberts’s acts are not made public, 
for fear of giving offense to the British 
authorities. He recognizes the tremen- 
dous difficulties that confronted the Eng- 
lish in covering so large a territory, and 
expresses surprise that so few precau- 
tions against surprise by the enemy were 
taken. As regards the proverbial Brit- 
ish courage and scorn of professional 
soldiership, he says: 


“ The Boers intrenched at every opportunity 
and were invisible, but their enemy was always 
‘in evidence.’ The disregard of the British 
officer and soldier of all corps of ordinary pre- 
cautions for his own safety is astonishing. The 
infantry never make rushes in their attacks, 
but march erect and calmly forward. I have 
seen mounted men under a hot rifle fire at short 
range halted, waiting for orders to advance, 
sitting erect on their horses, a perfect target, 
while, by lying over on their horses’ necks they 
would have had some protection, as I had. 
They have not the individuality and resources 
of our men, but for indomitable courage, un- 
complaining fortitude and implicit obedience 
they are beyond criticism. 

“The majority of the British officers look 
upon their army service as a mere incident in 
their lives, shortly to be given up for the de- 
lights of country and town life. Few of them 
look upon it seriously as a career, and conse- 
quently fail to make themselves proficient in 
those innumerable details necessary for,a pro- 
fessional soldier to know, and rely too much— 
far too much—on the non-commissioned offi- 
cers to assume those duties which rightly and 
properly they themselves should perform. The 


, soldier sees too little of his officer, and conse- 


quently in critical times instinctively turns to 
his non-commissioned instead of his commis- 
sioned officer. 

“ The artillery has shown itself during this 
war, in my opinion, to be the best branch of the 
combatant service. The field and horse artil- 
lery guns were not of the most modern type 
and were very often outranged by the enemy’s; 
nevertheless, the gunners, both officers and 
men, have demonstrated that they are as good 
as the most critical commander could desire. 
The naval guns, worked by sailors, have been 
one of the most important factors of the war.” 


Captain Slocum then comments on the 
many new conditions of warfare, giving 
American soldiers high praise for their 
adaptability to changing circumstances. 
As regards the American cavalry, he de- 
clares his opinion that it is the best in the 
world to meet the new requirements of 
fighting : 

“That dismounted fire action for cavalry is 
a necessary component of its success I do not 
think there is a doubt, and our cavalry is the 
only one in the world thoroughly drilled and 


instructed in it. From conversation with the 
eight other attach7s representing all the large 
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Powers of the world, I was especially struck 
with the fact of how little serious attention has 
been given to this matter in the cavalry of oth- 
er countries. My experience has convinced me 
that the day of large cavalry bodies meeting in 
a melee is past, and that cavalry using a long- 
distance carbine, with bullet not under .35-cal- 
iber, and instructed as ours is quickly to dis- 
mount and use it, will defeat any opposing 
horseman trying to get home with saber or 
lance. I would lay special stress on the larger 
caliber, for the .303 non-explosive will not stop 
a horse. I have seen horses shot right through 
the neck or body by the small bullet go all 
through the afternoon with their riders, and be 
entirely fit in three or four days.” 
He notes the fact that the Boers used 
explosive bullets: 

‘“‘ Explosive bullets were in many cases used 
by the Boers. I have seen a large number in 
the belts of the captured and wounded.” 


a 


In our issue of May 23d 
we gave some account of 
the uprising of the Mad 
Mullah in Somaliland. That troublesome 
fanatic has recently been defeated in a 
manner which probably means that the 
end of his sway is near. It will be re- 
called that native Somali troops, under 
Colonel Swayne, had combined with an 
Abyssinian force to chase the Mullah. 
On June 2d the main force of the Brit- 
ish, under Colonel Swayne, left Captain 
MacNeill with 300 men to guard the 
Zareba. The Mullah took occasion to 
attack MacNeill with 3,000 followers, 
but was repulsed with a loss of 500 men. 
The British loss was 10 men killed and 
nine wounded. It is said that the Mul- 
lah is now shut in between the Abys- 
sinians and the forces of Colonel Swayne. 
His ultimate escape is regarded as im- 
possible, and the capture of the Mullah 
himself will not be less important than 
the crushing of his forces.—From an- 
other part of Africa came traveler’s re- 
ports as wonderful as the tales of old 
times. Sir Henry Hamilton Johnston, 
special commissioner for the Uganda 
Protectorate, has returned to London 
after an absence of two years, and re- 
lates astonishing discoveries. Owing to 
intertribal wars a large part of the coun- 
try is totally depopulated, and has be- 
come the haunt of big game which, he 
declares, are as tame as English park 
deer. Zebras, antelopes, elephants and 
rhinoceroses are abundant. He reports 
the existence of a five-horned giraffe and 
other marvels. Strangest of all is a race 
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of ape-like men, whom he has discovered 
in the Congo forest. He brings photo- 
graphs of these curious pygmies to Lon- 
don. 
& 

Seman As a result of political animosity 

pan —possibly, of patriotic indigna- 
tion—Hoshi Toru, Minister of Commu- 
nications in the last Ito Cabinet, was 
stabbed on June 21st while sitting in a 
meeting of the Tokyo City Council. 
Hoshi Toru, who studied law in London 
after going through the schools of his 
own country, had been a strong force in 
Japanese politics. He was one of the 
first presidents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, but, incurring the dislike of 
the members, he was suspended from that 
office on a trifling charge. He soon came 
into power again, and for two years was 
Minister to the United States. In 1900 
he became Minister of Communications 
in the ill-fated Ito Cabinet, and it was 
largely owing to his unpopularity that 
Marquis Ito finally succumbed to the op- 
position. The charges made against 
Hoshi Toru were of bribery in connec- 
tion with the Toyko City officers. He 
was openly accused of receiving 3,000 
yen, and so persistent was the attack 
upon him that he was: finally forced to 
resign his Cabinet office. Instead of re- 
tiring from politics, however, he went 
into the house as leader of the Ito party. . 
Detailed information in regard to his as- 
sassination has not yet reached us, but 
the deed was no doubt inspired by these 
charges of dishonesty. A man fifty years 
old, who has held a high place in public 
and social life, entered the chamber where 
the Council was sitting and stabbed 
Hoshi Toru twice with a sword. This 
tragic event is only another indication of 
the uncertainty of affairs in Japan. The 
British Foreign Office has issued an elab- 
orate report on the commercial status of 
the country during 1900, prepared by the 
British Legation in Tokyo. According 
to this report the excess of imports over 
exports last year was nearly £8,500,000, 
while the exports of treasure exceeded 
the imports by over £4,500,000. This 
balance, if it continues a few years, will 
quite drain the country of specie. There 
is, however, reason to believe that unfa- 
vorable conditions last year were due to 
a failure of the silk crop, and do not in- 
dicate any permanent state of affairs. 
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HE relations which are to exist be- 
tween the United States and the 
new government of Cuba having 

been. settled by the acceptance of terms 
proposed by Congress establishing such 
relations, it may be well to review brief- 
ly the conditions and circumstances which 
have led up to the result. 

From the early days when Cuban is- 
lands and waters furnished a base for 
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the operation of pirates and buccaneers 


it has been manifest that the peace and 


quiet of the United States could only be 
assured when Cuba should so far come 
within its sphere of influence that rela- 


tions between the two countries should be’ 


entirely friendly and harmonious. Given 
a nation like the United States, great, 
powerful and progressive, and an island 
like Cuba lying within a hundred miles 


of its shores, affording a natural base for 
operations against it, there could be but 
one happy solution of the problem. It 
required no unusual foresight or wisdom 
to determine that the United States must 
protect itself against the dangers of the 
situation, and at the same time deal just- 
ly and wisely with its neighboring peo- 
ple, promoting their highest interests. 
Self-defense is the first law of nature for 
nations as well as individuals, but the 
right may only be justly exercised by 
such action as is strictly necessary to se- 
cure the end. Neither aggression nor 
injustice are permissible even in defend- 
ing one’s self. When, therefore, in 1898 
conditions in Cuba had become so intol- 
erable that they could no longer be borne 
by the United States, and duty and self- 
protection alike required its intervention 
in the conflict then going on between 


Spain and Cuba, the question of what 
should be done after Spain should be 
compelled to relinquish its authority be- 


came most serious. The immediate re- 
sult of intervention could scarcely be 
doubtful. The United States was a 
strong Power, stronger even than it 
knew. Spain was a weak Power, weaker 
even than was supposed. That Spain 
would be driven from Cuba could not be 
doubted. The more important thing to 
be determined even then was what should 
happen when Cuba should be emanci- 
pated from Spanish misrule. To eman- 
cipate the Cuban people involved the con- 
quering of Cuba from Spain, and in war 
conquered territory passes into the mili- 
tary occupation of the conqueror. If 
then, the war was to result in the occu- 
pation of Cuba by the United States, 
what was to be done with it? History 
up to that time had furnished no exam- 
ple of dealing with conquered territory 
except in one of two ways, either by a 
restoration of the whole or some portion 
of it to the defeated Power upon terms, 
or the retention of it by the conqueror. 
Restoration was impossible in the na- 
ture of the case. Retention would have 
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meant the subjugation of Cuba rather 
than its emancipation. The United 
States therefore, at the outset, declared 
its purpcse to treat the territory which it 
should conquer differently from the treat- 
ment ever before accorded to such terri- 
tory. It decided, and so declared, that 
it would not retain Cuba, but would, 
when its “ pacification ” should be “ ac- 
complished,” “leave the Government and 
control of the island to its people.” In 
other words, the United States became 
responsible for the establishment in Cuba, 
after Spain should be driven therefrom, 
of a republican government by the peo- 
ple of Cuba, and the relinquishment of 
the control of the island to such govern- 
ment when established. Thus the United 
States set a high and new example to the 
nations of the world and gave a mighty 
impetus to the cause of free government. 
Let us hope that the example may be fol- 
lowed, and that future conflicts between 
nations may result in a real extension of 
the area of freedom. 

The resolution of intervention, which 
has been quoted, seems to have been mis- 
understood, or purposely misinterpreted, 
in certain quarters. It is unfortunate, 
to say the least, that some persons delight 
in attributing unworthy. motives to the 
Government under which they live, and 
in construing its every act to its disad- 
vantage; such persons, happily few in 
number, have attempted to place a false 
construction upon the resolution of in- 
tervention by which they might charge 
bad faith toward Cuba on the part of our 
Government. Never has faith been bet- 
ter or more scrupulously kept, never 
has a Government acted with higher or 
more unselfish» purpose than has the 
United States in its dealing with the Cu- 
ban situation from the day its interven- 
tion was proclaimed. The contention of 
the fault finders seems to turn upon the 
real meaning of the word “ pacification ” 
used in the declaration of our purpose. It 
is difficult, indeed, to determine the ex- 
act point of this fault finding. They stop 
short of declaring what our Govern- 
ment should have done, and content 
themselves by loudly asserting that all it 
has done has been wicked. 

The clause in the act of intervention 
which these fault finders roll as a sweet 
morsel under their tongues is as follows: 
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“That the United States hereby disclaims 
any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said 
island, except for the pacification thereof, and 
asserts its determination, when that is accom- 
plished, to leave the government and control 
of the island to its people.” 

The United States must keep its prom- 
ises, and if in the language quoted it 
promised that it would leave Cuba the 
moment that peace was declared with 
Spain, then that promise should have 
been kept, but it seems impossible that 
any sane and dispassionate man can be- 
lieve that such was the promise contained 
in the resolution. Its purpose, read in 
the light of its context, as well as in the 
words themselves, was to declare to the 
world that we did not propose to annex 
Cuba to the United States, but did pro- 
pose that it should be an independent and 
self-governing Power. It was as certain- 
ly a declaration that we would assume 
jurisdiction, control and sovereignty over 
the island for its complete pacification, 
as it was that we would surrender the 
government and control of the island to 
its people when such pacification should 
be accomplished. It was the “ pacifica- 
tion” of the island which the United. 
States undertook as the condition of its 
surrender to the people thereof. If the 
pacification of the island was accom- 
plished on the day when Spain evacuated 
it, then it is true that we should have our- 
selves evacuated on the same day, and 
yet it is doubtful if the man can be found 
who will really say that any promise had 
been made which bound us to do that. If 
Congress had intended to declare that our 
occupation of Cuba should terminate 
when peace between the United States 
and Spain should be concluded, language 
would have been found to clearly ex- 
press such intention. It is safe, however, 
to assume that no resolution containing 
such language could have received the 
consent of Congress or any considerable 
number of Senators or Representatives, 
nor can the turning over of “ the govern- 
ment and control of the island to its peo- 
ple” have reference to an unorganized 
“ people ;” the language used clearly im- 
plies the existence of a government to be 
organized by the Cubans to which the 
control and government of the island 
was to be surrendered. To insist upon 
any other construction would not only 
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belittle the transaction, but properly sub- 
ject the United States to the ridicule of 
the whole world. 

At that time conditions in Cuba were 
chaotic. There was not even the shadow 
of civil government in the island, and no 
present means for its establishment. 
There was absolutely no security for life 
and property there except the United 
States military authority. Every one 
knows that the island was not then paci- 
fied within the true intent and meaning 
of the resolution referred to. The pow- 
er of Spain had indeed been destroyed, 
but the work of reconstruction was to be 
performed. “ Pacification” of the “ is- 
land” manifestly meant the establish- 
ment in that island of a government ca- 
pable of adequately protecting life, lib- 
erty and property. As manifestly, such 
a government could not be established ex- 
cept under the guidance of the military 
authority then in occupation. No part 
of the task undertaken by the United 
States when it went to war with Spain 
was more imperative, or more in conson- 
ance with the resolution of intervention, 
than the guidance of the people of Cub: 
in their establishment of such a govern- 
ment, and to the performance of this task 
our Government has resolutely and scru- 
pulously addressed itself. Every step in 
that direction has been wisely and con- 
sistently taken. The carping criticism 
of the present will be soon forgotten, and 
the future historian will give full credit 
to the unselfish and wise conduct of the 
United States in this respect. 

During the transition period the gov- 
ernment of the island under the war pow- 
er, tho absolute, has been liberal, just and 
beneficent. Order has been maintained 
law observed, business encouraged, dis- 
ease eradicated, education established, 
the foundations of civil government se- 
curely laid, until a condition. of tranquil- 
lity and prosperity hitherto unknown pre- 
vails. The end in view has been the es- 
tablishment of Cuban independence and 
free government, and every order issued 
and every act performed has tended to 
that result. When the year within which 
Spanish citizens might declare their 
choice whether to remain Spanish sub- 
jects or become Cuban citizens had 
elapsed, and a census had been taken, 
municipal elections were ordered and 
held, and popular municipal control was 
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established. Then a constitutional con- 
vention was called by the only authority 
possible, the military governor under the 
direction of the President of the United 
States. Elections were had and the con- 
vention organized. Three duties were 
prescribed in the call. First, to frame.a 
constitution ; second, to define as a part 
of the constitution the relations which 
should exist between Cuba and the 
United States; third, to provide an elec- 
toral law under which the officers of the 
new government should be elected. Crit- 
icism is directed only against the second 
duty prescribed—namely, the defining in 
the Cuban constitution of the relations 
which should exist between Cuba and the 
United States. Here the few fault find- 
ers have been particularly busy and ag- 
gressive. They mark out no course 
which should have been pursued, but 
simply declare that the United States had 
no right to ask or require of the consti- 
tutional convention that it should, in the 
establishment of the new government, de- 
fine what the relations of Cuba to the 
United States were to be. Inferentially 
they appear to assume that the whole 
matter should have been left until the 
government was established and all con- 
trol of the United States surrendered to 
it. It may well be wondered what the 
fault finders would have done if the re- 
sponsibility had been on their shoulders. 
Would they have been content that the 
United States should have had no voice 
whatever in determining the terms upon 
which we were to live with our new 
neighbors? Would they have thought 
it the policy of wisdom to have simply 
said to Cubans, “ When you get your 
new government established tell us what 
we must do, and we will do it?” It re- 
quires no argument to show that the fu- 
ture peace and safety of the United 
States depend upon the understanding to 
be had at the outset with the new gov- 
ernment of Cuba. The r-lations of the 
two countries must ve close and friendly. 
“heir interests are not diverse, neither 


_ere they one sided. They are mutual, 


and future peace and happiness demand 
that at the very outset they shall be clear- 
ly marked and defined. They may be 
easily and concisely stated. Cuba de- 
sires and needs independence and self- 
government. The United States desires, 
needs and insists that Cuba shall be an 
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independent and self-governing power. 
Among the nations Cuba will be weak, 
the United States will be strong. Cuba 
must naturally rely upon her strong 
neighbor for assistance and defense. The 
United States must for her own interest 
be willing to assist and defend Cuba 
when such assistance and defense are 
needed. All that we have asked is that 
this mutual relation shall be defined and 
acknowledged coincidently with the set- 
ting up of Cuba’s new government. In 
no other way could a stable government 
be assured in Cuba, and until such as- 
surance there could be no complete 
“ pacification ” of the island, and no sur- 
render of its control. 

Among the more conservative and re- 
sponsible people of Cuba there has been 
no objection to this mutual arrangement 
of terms, but the conservative and re- 
sponsible element has not been fully rep- 
resented in the convention. Naturally 
and necessarily those who were insur- 
gents have filled the civil offices in Cuba 
under the military government, and 
quite naturally a majority of the dele- 
gates to the constitutional convention has 
been chosen from among those who were 
active revolutionists. Four hundred 
years of Spanish oppression, misrule and 
official treachery has made them suspi- 
cious. They cannot understand what it 
means that a Government should keep 
its faith, and not unnaturally, perhaps, 
wished to hedge about the terms in which 
our future relations were stated with ex- 
planations, interpretations, construc- 
tions and limitations, which they thought 
necessary for the future protection of 
Cuba. They have had no experience in 
self-government. In many respects they 
are like children. They are passionate- 
ly devoted to the sentiment of liberty, 
freedom and independence, but as yet 
have little real idea of the responsibili- 
ties, duties and practical results of re- 
publican government. Happily now they 
have at last concluded to trust the United 
States, and have accepted the proposed 
terms upon which the two Governments 
are, it is to be hoped, to dwell together 
in unity. In alt this they surrender noth- 
ing of independence or sovereignty. The 
new government is to be as independent 
and sovereign as the United States. The 
terms of the amendment to the Army Ap- 
propriation bill now enacted into consti- 






tutional law by the Cuban convention, in 
three clauses expressly count upon the 
absolute’ independence of Cuba, and in 
the other five clauses refer to matters of 
agreement which can only be had be- 
tween independent and sovereign na- 
tions. : 

The proposals agreed to make no men- 
tion of commercial or trade relations. 
They were purposely silent upon this 
point for the reason that any proposi- 
tion which insisted upon more favorable 
trade relations with the United States 
than with other powers might seem in 
some sense to impair the right of an in- 
dependent nation to make commercial 
treaties. It must be evident, however, 
that both Cuba and the United States will 
be benefited by the existence of closer 
trade relations between them than with 
any other countries. Free trade would 
scarcely be beneficial to either, but recip- 
rocal and mutual advantages in the mat- 
ter of customs duties will be largely ben- 
eficial. The United States will not be se- 
riously injured by concessions given to 
the products of Cuba, nor will Cuba be 
injured by concessions given to the prod- 
ucts of the United States. A wisely 
framed reciprocity treaty will promote 
the prosperity of each. No such trade 
treaty is possible until the new govern- 
ment of Cuba is fully established and 
recognized, when it may be assumed that 
such a treaty will be negotiated and rati- 
fied. 

Much remains to be done in Cuba be- 
fore its “ pacification ” is completely ac- 
complished. An electoral law must be 
framed by the constitutional convention 
and an election had thereunder before a 
new government can be organized and 
established. The terms of its constitu- 


tion, as already prescribed, require a hun- 


dred days to elapse between the nomina- 
tions and election of certain of its offi- 
cials, and when its officers shall have been 
elected, its President inaugurated, its 
Congress organized, there will still re- 
main the work of law making and organ- 
ization of the government under the laws 
enacted. There must not only be laws 
but the means of executing them, and to 
provide .uch means is not the work of a 
moment. Clearly then it is the duty of 
the United States, still carrying out its 
purpose to guide and assist Cuba in the 
full organization and establishment of an 
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independent republican government, not 
to withdraw its troops until there shall 
be such complete organization that they 
are no longer necessary to maintain or- 
der. Beyond that time they should not 
remain for an hour. 

It will be noted that our troops have 
never interfered with civil affairs in 
Cuba. In no instance has it been neces- 
sary to call upon them to repress disor- 
der, but it has been because of their 
presence there that the necessity has not 
existed. The new government will un- 
aoubtedly be peaceably established, and 
yet the withdrawal of troops before its 
final establishment might entail serious 
consequences and results. 

One question must be asked. Will the 
new government succeed? Some condi- 
tions in Cuba are favorable to success, 
some are not. The United States cannot 
be satisfied with the ordinary South 
American republic there. It must be a 
real republic that will insure our peace 
and quiet and safeguard our interests 
there. A mere paper republic, with a vir- 
tual dictator, or constantly recurring rev- 
olutions, would be nearly as disastrous to 
Cuba and dangerous to the United States 
as was the Spanish domination to which 
we put an end. : 

Probably the experiment of free gov- 
ernment has never keen tried in the world 
under circumstances more perplexing. It 
has become almost axiomatic that the 
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success of self-government depends upon 
the virtue and intelligence of the people. 
The intelligence required, judging from 
the statistics of illiteracy, would seem 
sadly deficient. The constitution pro- 
vides universal suffrage. The colored 
element constitutes nearly one-third of 
the population. Of this element less than 
thirty per cent. can read. Of the white 
population less than one half can read. 
So that of the entire population a little 
more than one-third are sufficiently edu- 
cated to read. Add to this the want of 
experience in self-government, the char- 
acteristics whicn by heredity and environ- 
ment attach to the people of Cuba, and 
the most sanguine may well have doubts 
as to the result of the experiment. On 
the other hand, it is possible that the lack 
of education may be offset by the pas- 
sionate love of liberty developed by years 
of oppression, by the pride of the Cuban 
for his native land, and, most of all, by 
the knowledge that the United States has 
now a conceded right to intervene for the 
maintenance of Cuban independence, 
whether attacked from without or threat- 
ened by internal disorder. That the 


United States is to be the guarantor of 


Cuban independence will constitute the 
balance wheel in the governmeftal ma- 
chinery. We may both fear and hope. 
riappy will be the outcome if faith shall 
be “ triumphant o’er our fears.” 
Wasuincton. D C, 


Canto 


By Bessie Miller 


HE minstrel in his motley cloak, 
With plume and floating hair, 
Could turn the torches’ tawny smoke to 
incense in the air. 

The dame upon the dais dreamed, 

The good knight pondered near, 

The man-at-arms a statue seemed that leaned 
upon its spear; 

And all the humble vassal throng 

Were mute in groups apart, 

The while he sang a fitting song for every 
beating heart. 

He sang of meadows, trippingly, 

That dimpled ’neath the breeze; 

Of kine that stood where ripplingly the waters 
lapped their knees; 

Of vines with clusters, amethyst, 

Of orchards sagging low, 

Of red moons peering through the mist when 
heaped barns overflow; 

Of feast-days, frequent, glad and long, 

Of liege-lords kind and mild, 

And as the bard gave o’er his song the vassals 
stirred and smiled. 


He sang again—of battlefield 

And puissant deeds of war; 

Of splintered pike and riven shield and cloven 
helmet bar; 

Of glory hand in hand with death,. 

Of valor deified ; 

Of men who cheered with latest breath the 
cause for which they died; 

Of leaguered towns defenders held 

Tho plague and famine came, 

And as he ceased there hoarsely swelled the 
warriors’ deep acclaim. 

He sang again—and now his song 

Moved all the listening band; 

Each peasant found among the throng a peas- 
ant maiden’s hand; 

The man-at-arms resolved to seek 

The heart he longed to know; 

And something brushed the lady’s cheek when 
once a torch burned low. 

The arches’ echo held it long 

The raptured hush above,— 

The lowly, lofty, world-wide song—the earth- 
old song of love! 





The Result 


in Cuba. 


By Albert Gardner Robinson. 


FTER three months of discussion 
and controversy, the Cuban Con- 
stitutional Convention voted to 

accept the Platt Amendment in the form 
of its presentation. The methods which 
were employed to effect this step, and the 
motives which led to so marked a change 
of position on the part of various mem- 
bers of the assembly, are of important in- 
terest, but are not for discussion here. 
The special point is that the measure re- 
ceived, at last, the confirming vote of a 
majority of the convencionales, tho the 
point was yielded with a reluctance 
which was tantamount to an acceptance 
under protest. Many suppose that this 
indorsement effects a final determination 
of the question, but this is not the case. 
Mutual relations, within certain limits, 
are determinable by individual nations 
or peoples. Protectorates, suzerainties, 


colonial governments and_ reciprocity 


treaties are matters which depend chief- 
ly upon the mutual agreement of the con- 
tracting parties. But the exact political 
status of any country is determinable by 
international laws of broader scope. 
Given a doubt or dispute regarding the 
status of any country, adjudication may 
be effected by a.world-jury composed of 
all nations whose political or commer- 
cial interests may be affected by the af- 
fairs of that country.  Finality is 
reached by various courses, by the force 
of moral influence, by diplomatic nego- 
tiation, or by war. World-juries may 
be loath to interfere, but the power re- 
mains to call a halt at any time upon the 
course of any other nation. Cuba’s po- 
litical status may be prescribed by the 
United States only until such time as 
those nations which have subjects, with 
or without property rights, in the island 
find it fitting or necessary to take a hand 
in the game. 

That the terms of the now accepted 
amendment leave Cuba virtually an 
American protectorate and not a sov- 
ereign and independent nation is wholly 
evident to any fair-minded observer. 
American naval stations are to be estab- 


lished for the protection of Cuba against 
foreign aggression. The right of inter- 
vention. at its own option rests with the 
United States. Cuba is required to do 
this and that at the instance of her larger 
neighbor. Yet it is asserted by the pre- 
amble of the document, by the Senator 
who drafted it, by the members of the 
administration and by their representa- 
tives that the aim and purpose of the 
measure is but the establishment and as- 
surance of national independence for the 
Cuban people. Senator Platt has strong- 
ly urged this view; Secretary Root has 
asserted it; and a more or less explicit 
and public indorsement of the view is 
given by the officials and by the organs 
of the administration. The whole group 
which has had the matter in charge may 
be said to be fully committed to an insist- 
ence that Cuba is to be independent, and 
that the Platt Amendment is to make her 
so. 
If this be the case there rests no cause 
for complaint with either of the parties 
to the three months’ controversy. The 
United States has carried its point by — 
having the amendment accepted, and 
Cuba has carried its point by acquiring 
the independence for which it has strug- 
gled for fifty years, and which was 
pledged to it by the terms of the Joint 
Resolution of the American Congress. 

It is, however, a fair question whether 
this view could have been taken in the 
event of Cuban acceptance without the 
controversy which has followed the pas- 
sage of the bill. The explanations of the 
force and meaning of the bill have no dis- 
tinct official indorsement, and the admin- 
istration rejected the Cuban proposition 
which incorporated those explanations in 
its composition. But the explanations 
stand as evidence for use in case of need 
by any world-jury which may find occa- 
sion to consider the matter. 

Inasmuch as the bill brought out much 
of opposition and inquiry as to its mean- 
ing, not only in Cuba, but in the United 
States as well, it is more than probable 
that such nations as England, France, 
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Germany and Spain, all of them having 
property-owning citizens in, and impor- 
tant commercial relations with, the is- 
land of Cuba, will require definite infor- 
mation regarding the political status of 
that country. The direct question may 
well come from any of these or from 
others, Is Cuba an' independent nation? 
Is she directly responsible for the safe- 
guarding of the lives and the property of 
our subjects there resident? Is she 
qualified to effect treaties such as are 
usually made between sovereign nations? 
Such questions as these are to be ex- 
pected, and definite answer is necessary. 
The Platt Amendment gives but vague 
and somewhat contradictory reply. 
American explanations and protestations 
answer in the affirmative, tho not in the 
form of written and binding obligation. 
For American purposes and relations 
Cuba may be fish, flesh, or fowl. Other 
nations may require a more specific clas- 
sification, and Cuba’s exact political 
status, the real scope and meaning of the 
Platt Amendment, may be determined by 
a direct question from Mexico, Colombia 
or Argentina. The question might be a 
trifle embarrassing, but it is more than 
likely to come, and diplomacy may need 
stretching to evade a direct answer. 
Meanwhile, Cuba is to proceed with 
the organization of her government. A 
committee has been appointed to draft an 
electoral law. A disappointment prob- 
ably awaits those who look for a repeti- 
tion of Cuba’s experience in earlier es- 
says, even that of five years ago. Some- 
thing has probably been taught the Cu- 
bans by American methods of adminis- 
tration during the two years of the Amer- 
ican régime. But a more important con- 
sideration lies in the fact that within the 
last five years the Cubans have learned 
a great deal more than they have been 
taught. Their national constitution has 
been framed and adopted. It stands 
ready for promulgation unless it be un- 
warrantedly blocked by American inter- 
ference. It has been criticised by some 
whose criticism only showed their igno- 
rance of it. It has been commended by 
authorities who have given it some 
study. It is not a perfect instrument. 
If it were so we and all other republics 
would do well to adopt it instanter. But 
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it may be said that the new constitution 
is a highly commendable production 
which will amply fulfil its purpose as a 
national framework. Those who can 
draft so creditable a constitution, may be 
looked to for the production of a suitable 
electoral law, adequate for its needs, and 
adapted to the conditions under which it 


. will be exercised. 


Cuba’s first administration will face 
problems of almost appalling seriousness. 
The national revenue is, and for a time 
must necessarily be, limited. The new 
government will be exposed to endless 
and merciless criticism from its oppo- 
nents at home and from its detractors in 
the United States. If it curtails the pres- 
ent disproportionate educational appro- 
priation it will be assailed as at once de- 
cadent. If streets become as dirty as 
those of New York, New Orleans or Chi- 
cago, the Government will be accused of 
indifference to public health. If the Cu- 
bans show favor to the importation of 
South American cattle, the best for their 
farms and ranges, they will be bombarded 
from Texas. If they seek American tar- 
iff concessions on sugar they will be 
fought by Louisiana and the beet sugar 
growers. Connecticut will fight.them on 
tobacco. Office seekers will harry the 
administration night and day, and aspi- 
rants for grants, franchises and conces- 
sions will charge them in front, flank and 
rear. Every one who does not get what 
he wants will become an enemy, and 
Americans of anti-Cuban sentiments will 
forget the first ten years of United States 
history while they chuckle and crow over 
Cuba’s struggles. 

All this and more is inevitable. For 
many reasons it were far better that it 
came to a Cuba acknowledged and rec- 
ognized by all as a sovereign and inde- 
pendent nation. Yet predictions of an- 
archy and revolt are folly. They come 
from those who have little or no knowl- 
edge of the island and its people. Should 
Cuba succeed in an attempt at absolute 
self-government all genuine Americans 
should stand ready with hearty congrat- 
ulations. Should she fail, she will but 
the sooner drop into that which is her 
logical place in the world, a valuable cor- 
ner of the United States. 


New York City. 














The London Loving Cup. 


A FEW STRAY THOUGHTS AT THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BANQUET. 


T was worth coming three thousand 
miles to be present at the series of 
entertainments given by Britons to 
Americans. Those of us who remember 
the political atmosphere thirty or forty 
years ago can best appreciate the im- 
mense change that has come over the 
public mind since Charles Francis Adams 
wrote home to his friends that he lived 
in London almost without social inter- 
course, because of the prejudice against 
Americans from the Northern States. 

To-day all that represents social influ- 
ence and political power in the British 
Empire delights in manifesting good 
feelings toward the delegates of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce—not for 
mere affection toward individuals, but by 
way of marking the desire of all English 
speaking people to live at peace and to 
unite in building up a great Anglo-Saxon 
community that shall stand for civil lib- 
erty and commercial expansion. 

t is safe to say that this gathering of 
English and Americans is the most im- 
portant historical event since the gather- 
ing of the Peace Congress at the Hague 
—a much more important gathering so 
far as guaranties of peace are concerned, 
for in London the powers that met all un- 
derstood one another. 

We shall go on having quarrels with 
England, as we shall no doubt have with 
Canada or Australia—we may also have 
quarrels between our own States. But 
henceforth the idea of war with England 
is one that cannot be seriously enter- 
tained by reasonable people—it would 
look too much like a family quarrel—a 
civil war. 

It was significant thet at the great ban- 
quet given by the London Chamber of 
Commerce the British Minister for For- 
eign Affairs should lay emphasis upon 
the fact that nowadays they had prac- 
tically ceased to regard America as a 
“ foreign ” nation. Americans were not 
foreigners—they were Americans—and 
that made all the difference in the world. 


By Poultney Bigelow. 





There sat together at that dinner nota- 
ble men in many professions—a grand 
gathering of clear heads—practical legis- 
lators, far seeing merchants and _ bril- 
liant financiers. 

I wonder if at any other gathering 
could be assembled men who would, at a 
given moment, be in a position to modify 
the history of the world more profoundly 
than a half dozen plain citizens in plain 
dress who had no official rank, displayed 
no decorations and apparently represent- 
ed but one vote apiece in the great mass 
of humanity over which they hold subtle 
sway. 

If Napoleon’s dictum be true that an 
army travels on its belly, and that the 
sinews of war are made of gold, there 
was at this banquet such a power present 
as would have made or unmade any war 
of modern times. 

Royalty is a mighty thing, and no 
member of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce failed to be agreeably im- 
pressed by the exceptional cordiality with 
which he was received by the King and 
Queen of England on the occasion of 
their recent visit to Windsor Castle. 

Royalty is a noble institution as the 
embodiment of a nation’s past history 
and glory—as the mouthpiece of the peo- 
ple when addressing other Powers on 
solemn occasions. It was more splendid 
to be received by a King and Queen at 
Windsor than by the mere official of an 
hour in an office filled with the clicking 
of typewriters. Royalty is the creature 
of imagination, and in these days we can- 
not afford to curtail any enjoyment that 
can be procured by so scarce a national 
commodity. Therefore I cry with the 
Toryest of . Britons—“ Long live the 
King!” 

We cry it the more cheerfully in pro- 
portion as we recognize the impotence of 
that King for anything save the duties 
imposed upon him by the Constitution— 
duties much more circumscribed than 
those of an American President. 
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But for the moment, while that Cham- 
ber of Commerce dinner was in progress 
I could not tut feel that the power of the 
Anglo-Saxon Empire was to be seen— 
not in the White House on the Potomac, 
nor in Windsor Castle on the Thames, 
but at a single table not one hundred 
yards from the Bank of England, where 
sat and chatted and sipped and smoked 
half a dozen plain looking men of busi- 
ness, representing other men of similar 
tastes. 

Their: names were Pierpont Morgan, 
Rothschild, Carnegie, etc. In St. Peters- 
burg or Berlin, the youngest lieutenant 
of the Guards would have deemed him- 
self the social superior of them all. But 
no one knows better than the cabinets of 
Nicholas and William II that neither of 
them could carry on a European war to- 
morrow ‘without a previous understand- 
ing with a few of these simple men of 
money minting minds. It has been my 
fortune to see something of the adulation 
that breeds in royal courts, but for an 
atmosphere filled with the microbe of hu- 
man flattery I will back that which sur- 
rounds Mr. Andrew Carnegie in London 
against anything of its kind north of the 
Alps and west of the Black Sea. Wher- 
ever this little gold giver moved there en- 
folded him a throng of high-born and 
high-placed worshipers whose praise he 
received with the smile of the good man 
who knows he is good and doesn’t mind 
who else knows it. Mr. Carnegie enjoys 
giving money away, and he receives 
about 14,500 letters a day from every 
part of the world—all written by philan- 
thropists who are burning with a desire 
to assist him in the distribution of his su- 
perfluity. At the reception given by Mr. 
Choate to the New York Chamber of 
Commerce every other part of the house 
seemed lonsome compared with the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Andrew Carne- 
gie; and the people who besieged him 
with their smiles and wiles were not his 
old associates of New York, but the 
weak-backed aristocracy of England who 
have grown accustomed to live at some 
one else’s expense, who one day make a 
social lion of Cecil Rhodes, the next deify 
the mine owners of Johannesburg, and 
to-day swing incense before the man 
from whom they hope to extricate some 
more much needed money. 

Pierpont Morgan gets less of this 
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adulation, for it is known that he 
does not like it and will not stand it. He 
makes people work and earn what they 
get. He gives away niillions also, but 
no one knows where, excepting by acci- 
dent. He is essentially American in his 
mental methods, for his plan of life is 
not to pauperize his neighbors, but to en- 
large the opportunities for those who are 
disposed to earn a living. 

From a moral and social point of view 
I doubt whether Mr. Carnegie is doing 
good with his millions. We Americans 
are able to pay for what we need in the 
way of libraries, and when the time 
comes that we are not able to do so, an 
inquiry should be made as to wherefore. 
If a lad wishes to go through college, he 
should pay for it. We do not need our 
lawyers and doctors and professional 
men generally brought up on charity. 
The man who gets something for nothing 
is not the best man, and free education is 
not half so good as the education 
which we have secured at some sacrifice 
to ourselves. 

The social revolution that threatens us 
is one that cannot be staved off by the 
lordly gifts of a few. The millions that 
one man gives, so far from creating grati- 
tude in the masses, set them to thinking 
“ How is it that one man can accumulate 
such a mass in one lifetime!” 

But let us not allow such thoughts to 
intrude at such a time! The moment that 
I have touched upon is one of great his- 
toric importance in the development of 
our race, and deserves all the notice that 
the pulpit can give it as marking a turn- 
ing point in the relations of our two 
countries. 

There are always fools in every so- 
called legislative assembly that shriek 
for war whenever any dispute arises. 
Those shriek loudest that have least to 
suffer by its consequences. The mine 
owners of Johannesburg were most anx- 
ious for war between the Transvaal and 
Great Britain, but the poor men who 
have been killed in South Africa were to 
my mind much too good to be thrown in 
as a sacrifice in order that mining shares 
might rise on the stock exchange. 

How many of the Johannesburg re- 
formers of 1896 are now shouldering 
rifles on the veldt? The list would be in-. 
teresting reading! 

Is it not time that the whole English 
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speaking world,. from Australia to Cali- 
fornia, from Canada to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, from New York to London, ‘should 
finally chase away this specter of war 
once for all? Why should we not unite 
in one navy, one consular system, one 
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supreme court of arbitration, that shall 
save us from any possibility of war with- 
in the limits of the great Anglo-Saxon 
world, and make us practically free from 
the fear of war even tho all the rest of 
the world should arm against us? 

Lonnon. 


Evolution, Socialism, Trusts, and the Religious 


Situation 


in East Aurora, 


By Elbert Hubbard, 


Epitor oF *“ THe Puinistine.” 


ENAN has said that truth is al- 
ways rejected when it comes to a 
man for the first time, its evolu- 

tion being as follows: 

First, we say it is rank heresy, and 
contrary to the Bible. 

Secondly, we say the matter really 
amounts to nothing one way or the 
other. 

Thirdly, we declare that we always be- 
lieved it. 

Three hundred years ago partnerships 
in business were very rare. A man in 
business simply made things and sold 
them—and all the work was done by him- 
self and immediate family. Soon we 
find instances of brothers continuing the 
work that the father had begun, as in 
the case of the Elzevirs and Plantins, the 
great bookmakers of Holland. To meet 
this competition, four printers, in 1640, 
formed a partnership and pooled their 
efforts. A local writer by the name of 
Van Krugen denounced these four men, 
and denounced partnerships in general 
as wicked and illegal, and opposed to the 
best interests of the people. This view 
seems to have been quite general, for 
there was a law in Amsterdam forbidding 
all business partnerships that were not 
licensed by the State. 

And even in London in the seven- 
teenth century men found pooling their 
efforts and dividing profits were declared 
guilty of. “ contumacv, connivance and 
contravention,” and given a taste of the 
stocks. 

When corporations were formed for 


the first time, only a few years ago, there 
was a fine burst of disapproval. The 
corporation was declared a scheme of 
oppression, a hungry octopus, a grinder 
of the individual. And to prove the case 
various instances of hardship were cited, 
and no doubt there was much suffering, 
for many people cannot adjust them- 
selves to new conditions without pain. 

But we now believe that the corpora- 
tions came because they were required. 
Certain things the times demanded, and 
no one nan or two or three men could 
perform these tasks alone—hence arose 
the corporation. The rise of England as 
a manufacturing nation began with the 
plan of the stock company. 

This aggregation, known as the joint 
stock company, everybody now admits, 
was absolutely necessary to secure the 
machinery, that is to say, the tools, the 
raw stocks, the buildings, and to provide 
for the permanence of the venture. 

The railroad system of America has 
built up the country—on this thing of 
transportation our prosperity has hinged. 

“Commerce,” says Emerson, “ con- 
sists in taking things from where they 
are plentiful to where they are needed.” 

There are ten combinations of capital 
in America that control over six thou- 
sand miles of railroad each. These coit- 
panies have absorbed a great many small 
lines ; and many connecting lines of track 
have been built. Competition over vast 
sections of country has been practically 
obliterated, and this has all been done so 
quietly that few people were aware of the 
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change. Only one general result of this 
consolidation of management has been 
felt, and that is better service at less ex- 
pense. No captain of any great indus- 
trial enterprise dare now say, “‘ The pub- 
lic be damned,” even if he ever said it. 
The pathway to success lies in serving 
the public, not in affronting it. By no 
other means is success possible, and this 
truth is so plain and patent that even the 
fools are beginning to recognize it. You 
can only help yourself by helping others. 

Thirty years ago, when P. T. Barnum 
made a bid for immortality by saying, 
“The public delights in being hum- 
bugged,” he knew it was not true, for he 
never attempted to put the axiom into 
practice. He amused the public by tell- 
ing it a lie, but Barnum never tried any- 
thing so risky as deception. Even when 
he lived we were not deceived. “ When 
my love tells me sne is made of truth, I 
do believe her, tho I know she lies.” 
Barnum always gave more than he ad- 
vertised, and going over and over the 
same territory he continued to amuse and 
instruct for nearly forty years. 

The tendency to co-operate is seen in 
such splendid features .as the St. Louis 
Union Station, for instance, where just 
twenty railroad companies lay aside hate, 
prejudice, rivalry and whim and use one 
terminal. If competition were really the 
lite of trade, each railroad that enters St. 
Louis would have a station of its own, 
and the public would be put to the worry, 
trouble, expense and endless delay of 
finding where it wanted to go and how to 
get there. As it is now the entire aim 
and end of the scheme is to reduce fric- 
tion, worry and expense, and give the 
public the greatest accommodation—the 
best possible service—to make travel 
easy and life secure. Servants in uni- 
form meet you as you alight, and an- 
swer your every question—speeding you 
courteously and kindly on your way. 
There are women to take care of women, 
and nurses to take care of children, and 
wheel chairs for such as may be infirm 
or lame. The intent is to serve—not to 
pull you this way or that, and sell you a 
ticket over a certain road;.no, you are 
free to choose your own route, and you 
are free to utilize as your own this insti- 
tution that cost a million dollars, and that 
requires the presence of two hundred 
people to maintain—all is for you. It is 
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for the public, and was only made possi- 
ble by a oneness of aim and desire—by 
co-operation. 

But before co-operation comes in. any 
line there is always competition, pushed 
to a point that threatens destruction and 
promises chaos—then to avert ruin men 
devise a better way, a plan that conserves 
and economizes, and behold it is found in 
co-operation. 

II. 


Civilization is an evolution. 

Civilization is not a thing separate and 
apart any more than art is. 

Art is the beautiful way of doing 
things. 

Civilization is the expeditious way of 
doing things. 

And as haste is often waste—the more 
hurry the less speed—civilization is the 
best way of doing things. 

As mankind multiplies in numbers, the 
problem of supplying people with what 
they need is the important question of 
earth. And mankind has forever held 
out offers of reward in fame and money 
—both being forms of power—to who- 
soever would supply it better things. 

Teachers are those who educate peo- 
ple to appreciate the things they need. 

The man who studies mankind, and as- 
certains what men really want, and then 
supplies them this, whether it be an idea 
or a thing, is the man who is crowned 
with honor and clothed with riches. 

What people need and what they want 
may be very different. 

To undertake to supply people a thing 
you think they need, but which they do 
not want, is to have your head elevated 
on a pike, and your bones buried in the 
Potter’s Field. : 

But wait, and the world will yet want 
the thing it needs, and your bones may 
then become Sacred Relics. 

This change of desire on the part of 
mankind is the result of a growth in in- 
tellect. 

It is Progress, and Progress‘is Evolu- 
tion, and Evolution is Progress. 

There are men who are always trying 
to push Progress along; we call them 
“ Reformers.” 

There are others who always oppose 
the Reformer—the mildest name we have 
for them is “ Conservative.” 

The Reformer is a savior or a rebel, all 
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depending largely upon whether he suc- 
‘ceeds or fails. 

He is what he is regardless of what 
men think of him. 

The man who if indicted and executed 
as a rebel often afterward has the word 
“Savior” carved on his tomb; and 
sometimes men who are hailed as savior 
in their day are afterward found to be 
sham saviors—to wit : charlatans. 

Conservation is a plan of Nature. To 
keep the good is to conserve. The Con- 
servative is a man who puts on the brakes 
when he thinks Progress is going to land 
Civilization in the ditch. 

Brakemen are necessary, but, in the lan- 
guage of Koheleth, there is a time to ap- 
ply the brake, and there is a time to ab- 
stain from applying the brake. 

To clog the wheels continually is to 
stand still, and to stand still is to retreat. 

Progress needs the brakeman, but the 
brakeman should not occupy all his time 
in putting on the brakes. 

The Conservative is as necessary as the 
Radical. The Conservative keeps the 
Reformer from going too fast, and pluck- 
ing the fruit before it is ripe. Govern- 
ments are only good where there is a 


strong Opposition, just as the planets are 
held in place by the opposition of forces. 

And so Civilization goes forward by 
stops and starts—pushed by Reformers, 


held back by Conservatives. One is nec- 
essary to the other, and they often shift 
places quickly. But forward and for- 
ever forward, ascertaining the best way 
of doing things, Civilization goes. 

In Commerce we have had: 

The Individual Worker. 

The Partnership. 

The Corporation. 

And now we have the Trust. 

The Trust is simply a partnership of 
corporations. ; 

The thing is all an evolution—a mov- 
ing forward. It is all for man, and it is 
all done by man. It is all done with the 
consent, ay, the approval of men. 

The Trusts were made by the People, 
and the People can and will unmake 
them, should they prove an engine of op- 
pression. They exist only during good 
behavior, and, like man, they live under 
a sentence of death, with an indefinite 
reprieve. 

But Trusts are good because they are 
economizers of energy. They cut off 
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waste, increase production, and make 
panic impossible. 

The Trusts have come in spite of the 
men who think they originated them, 
and in spite of the Reformers who turned 
Conservatives and opposed them. 

The next moye of Evolution is Social- 
ism. 

Socialism means the control and opera- 
tion of all industries by the People, for 
the People. Socialism is co-operation 
instead of competition. Competition has 
been so general that economists mistook 
it for a Law of Nature, when it was only 
an incident. Competition is no more a 
Law of Nature than is hate. Hate was 
once so thoroughly believed in that we 
gave it personality, and called it the 
Devil. 

The Trusts are getting ready for So- 
cialism. 

The People are growing in intellect, in 
patience, in kindness, in love. And when 
the time is ripe the People will step in 
and take peaceful possession of their own. 

The day is dawning. 


III. 


The first duty of every man is to him- 
self—self-protection is the first law of 
life. Take care of yourself and then out 
of the surplus of your earnings or your 
power you can do for others. 

Not long ago I met a Dunkard preach- 
er. He was in the field plowing ; his face 
was bearded and bronzed ; his mild brown 
eyes looked serenely into mine—his 
words were few. 

On Sundays this man conducted reli- 
gious services at the schoolhouse near 
by. His sturdy common sense, his phys- 
ical health, his freedom from fear or em- 
barrassment must surely have carried 
weight and borne fruit in that commu- 
nity in bettered lives. 

Like the Quakers, the Dunkards pay 
their preachers no salaries, and to them 
there is something preposterous in a man 
quitting his job in order to preach. The 
only men who should preach are those 
who have done and can do things. Let 
such men, and such only, preach as are 
post-graduates in the University of Ex- 
perience. 

In the village of East Aurora there are 
seven preachers on salaries of from $400 
to $900 each a year. Among the village 
churches there is more or less strife. The 
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fires of hate are often respectably banked, 
but the embers smolder and now and 
again the flame bursts out. The churches 
are all in competition with each other— 
rivalry is rife, and the spirit of the Mas- 
ter is smothered in a scrimmage to raise 
’ the wind. Chicken pie socials, poverty 
parties, guesses as’ to the number of 
pieces in a bed quilt, fairs, maple sugar 
soirées, cat propagation, and all the usual 
round of petty, pious blackmail is re- 
sorted to in order to make up the deficit. 
And some years ago we tried the plan at 
one of our churches of having a dozen 
pretty young women take off their shoes 
and stockings and stand behind a cur- 
tain that left exposed only their pedals. 
Then we paid ten cents each, passed by, 
and made guesses as to the owners of the 
underpinning. The man who made the 
highest number of correct guesses, and he 
could guess as often as he wished by pay- 
ing the dime, received a prize. I only 
mention this to show to what straits 
country churches are often put to raise 
money to carry on the good work. 

Were the preacher a producer, and not 
a professional minister, much of this ri- 
valry and strife could be done away with. 
There is no dispassionate and unprej- 
udiced man now but that knows and will 
admit that Protestant churches in Amer- 
ica are no longer religious institutions. 
They are social clubs with a ritual (often 
obsolete), and as such serve their pur- 
pose, and surely are more or less useful. 
But they are overdone, and most preach- 
ers are overpaid, when you consider the 
equivalent they render. There is only 
one truth and no church holds a monop- 
oly of it. All preach about the same 
gospel, and all “orthodox” churches 
have now met the competition of the Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians by putting in 
the same line of goods. Churches, like 
department stores, carry the wares that 
are asked for. 

All theological schools now teach the 
Higher Criticism, that is to say, an 
adaptable religion—something that will 
fit our everyday wants and needs—posi- 
tivism—positive good, now and here. 
Dr. Harper, of Chicago University, has 


that Jesus died to save us all. 
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recently refused to give a degrée to 4 
man who insisted on clinging to the old 
hide-bound stuff. The student claimed 
Dr. Har- 
per pointed to the fact that there were 
quite a number of people in Chicago who 
were not saved and couldn’t be by mere 
“belief.” And, of course, Dr. Harper is 
right—he is a Rationalist, like Kant, 
Schleiermacher, Darwin and Spencer. 

I have offered to give the East Aurora 
preachers work in the Roycroft shop, at 
the same pay or better than they are now 
receiving, with a guarantee of permanent 
employment. I have argued with them 
that they cannot know the needs of the 
worker unless they work themselves, and, 
if they would get in close touch and sym- 
pathy with their people, they must live as 
their people do. Pastoral calls are not 
enough. Abstinence is not enough, you 
must make life positive—do something. 

Instead of having seven churches with 
a handful of hearers each, we would have 
one splendid temple, consecrated to the 
good. Here we would all meet, laying 
aside all thought of rivalry, strife and 
jealousy, and any one who had a mes- 
sage could speak. Music would form a 
large part of our program, and it would 
be of a quality to uplift and benefit. 
There should be no conditions of mem- 
bership in this church—everybody should 
belong by assumption. There should be 
no dues, no collections—the expenses 
should be slight and these should be met 
by voluntary contributions. 

We will call it “ The Church of Man” 
—for man is here, across the street and 
around the corner. Man needs help— 
that is to say, he needs a chance to help 
himself. God doesn’t need us so much 
as his children do, so let us help them and 
let God shift for himself. 

I got our seven local clergymen to- 
gether and carefully outlined the plan. 
‘two were inclined to accept it, two 
laughed heartily and refused to take me 
seriously, and three flew into wrath and 
called me names uncomplimentary, and 
accused me of ambitions oblique, direct 
and collusive. 

So there the matter rests. 

East Aurora, N. Y 





Let Love be Controlled. 


By Ida Husted Harper, 


AUTHOR OF THE “ Lire or Susan B, AnTHONYy,” Etc, 


ERTAIN ‘attributes — love, hate, 
fear, jealousy—are common to 
animals, including man. The ca- 

pacity for bringing these complex quali- 
ties under intelligent control is one of the 
acquirements which render man superior 
to the others. The more thoroughly he 
becomes master of all the natural emo- 
tions, the more symmetrical and perfect 
is the development of his character. 
Life is a continual discipline toward this 
end; the training begins with the child; 
and the full-grown man or woman who 
has not learned to repress all outward 
manifestations of covetousness, jealousy, 
anger, revenge, must go handicapped to 
the end. If the individual is to be well- 
rounded and well-poised he must be able 
also to govern wisely the softer emotions 


of sympathy, generosity, even of grief 


itself. It is in self-controlled men and 
women that society finds its greatest 
power and stability. 

If. these propositions are true in re- 
gard to all other attributes which form 
character, why should they not apply to 
Love? Since this is admitted to be the 
strongest of emotions, then beyond them 
all it should be brought. under absolute 
control. Instead of taking this.-view, 
however, the world has regarded it as a 
law unto itself, even as partaking of the 
divine, and has. accepted as inevitable 


that it should .dominate the reason and 


judgment. The. worst crimes on the 
court calendar of every civilized country 
to-day have been committed in the name 
of Love, and this is largely because so 
much is forgiven in the way of foolish- 
ness, misdemeanor, and even crime itself 
when Love is offered in extenuation. 
With this leniency continued for count- 
less generations it is not to be marveled 
at that Love has run riot. -It is com- 
paratively easy to get a jury who never 
have embezzled, forged, counterfeited, 
robbed or set fire to a building, and there- 
fore can be depended on not to be influ- 


enced by a fellow feeling for the prisoner 
who has been accused of some of these 
crimes. But when they are called upon 
to decide any one of the many different 
kinds of wrongdoing instigated by this 
so-called Love, there is strong probabil- 
ity that some of the jury, at least, will be 
moved by a certain sympathy to modify 
the punishment. It is because of the 
general acceptance of the idea that these 
crimes, great and small, are the result of 
a passion which it is not possible to con- 
trol that they are on the increase, while 
all others show a diminishing tendency. 

‘It is not, however, in those who, for 
the sake of Love, commit the crimes rec- 
ognized and punished by statute that so- 
ciety has its greatest menace. Rather is 
this found in those who violate the spirit 
of the law while keeping strictly within 
its letter. The obscure and ignorant 
wretch who commits a murder in the 
name of Love does far less harm than he 
who, having acquired prestige and influ- 
ence, deliberately slays an ideal which it 
has taken centuries to create. Our laws 
and customs are still imperfect, but they 
are the best we have been able thus far to 
evolve, and each century shows an im- 
provement over the one preceding. He 
who makes a radical departure from es- 
tablished usages should be able to prove 
conclusively to the rest of the world that 
he is right and they are wrong. Noman © 
or woman has a right to do anything 
which if all men and womien should do 


‘would be an injury to society. Marriage 
‘is the most important factor in civilized 


life, and out of the experience of the ages 
has come the belief that the marriage of 
one man to one woman, with the inten- 
tion of a life partnership, is for the best 
interests of society. Every other kind 
has been tried. Polygamy, polyandry, 
no marriage at all—all have answered 
very well for wandering, half-savage 
tribes, but none of them is suited to 
modern conditions of life. 
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Monogamy by common consent hav- 
ing been accepted as the best form, :it be- 
came necessary for the welfare of the 
State to pass a law enforcing it and re- 
quiring some sort of a ceremony to estab- 
lish it. It is not the business of this law 
to inquire into the causes which led up to 
marriage—whether love or family or 
financial considerations—they are purely 
an individual matter. The purpose of 
the law is to safeguard society, and it has 
had this effect in civilized countries for 
several thousand years. Now when, as 
has just been done in New York, one 
prominent minister of the Gospel asserts 
that “ People who love each other, and 
who, therefore, ought to live with each 
other, need no laws to bind them to- 
gether;” and another minister declares, 
“ Neither statute nor official, civil or re- 
ligious, can create this. sacred thing,” 
we have an undoubted right to inquire 
whether society at large can afford to ac- 
cept this new doctrine. If it shall be 
done in one single instance then it must 
be done in all, and men and women every- 
where who think they love each other are 
thereby entitled to live together. In nat- 
ural sequence that other law must be 
swept aside which requires a certain legal 
formality to separate them from those 
other persons whom they have been liv- 
ing with under a former impression that 
they loved. If no law can bind two souls 
together, surely no law can break the 
bonds, and therefore none is needed for 
marriage or separation. But if one of 
the parties continued to love and regard 
the tie as sacred, it would be difficult to 
determine which ef the two should de- 
cide as to its sanctity and its permanence, 
and to settle this it looks as if the law 
really would: have to be recognized to 
some extent in spite of the contempt that 
was felt for it. 

In the marriage above teferred to, 
which has attracted national attention on 
account of the prominence the parties 
have attained of late, there is a certain 
grotesqueness in the poetical gush about 
“a reciprocal love uniting soul to soul 
by a sanction in presence of which all 
human enactments seem profane and im- 
pertinent,” and “a fuller, richer, deeper 
harmony with that divine life which is 
emergent in the unfolding aspirations of 
the world ”—in consideration of the fact 
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that this same husband had supposed he 
had found all these things once before. 
As he is scarcely yet middle-aged, how 
does he know but that he may find them 
still again? There is nothing heartless 
or flippant in this supposition, for if at 
any time he discovers that his affection 
is waning toward its present object and 
waxing in another direction, his doctrines 
would permit xim, nay, they would com- 
pel him, to transfer it without any legal 
formalities. That kind of affection is 
like a horse that has once run away—it 
never can be trusted not to take the bit in 
its teeth and do it again. 

This emphasizes the proposition—that 
Love should be brought under control 
the same as the other emotions. It finds 
its purest and most unselfish expression 
in motherhood, and yet even here it may 
be indulged to such a degree as to in- 
jure the object of its devotion. Love 
leads one woman to kill the man she 
adores, and another to make herself so 
abject a slave as to earn his contempt. It 
causes one man to sacrifice the woman 
he loves in a fit of rage and another to 
sacrifice himself in suicide. It offers 
the most beautiful examples of heroism 
and fidelity possible to the human soul. 
It creates the blackest despair that 
crushes the human heart. It holds with- 
in itself the potentialities of paradise and 
purgatory, of heaven and hell. Does 
not this Love require, far beyond all the 
other attributes of humanity, to be 
guarded, trained and governed? Should 
not this be inculcated in childhood, made 
a matter of conscientious discipline in 
youth and held with a firm hand in mid- 
dle age, no matter how much it may chafe 
against restraint? Of course, there will 
be times when men, and women, too, will 
resent the laws that restrict it, but so do 
all other would-be law-breakers hate the 
barriers in their way, yet they must exist 
because the protection of society is para- 
mount to all else. 

Love has been unduly deified. We say 
it is divine, we know it is human, and we 
expect too much of it. When the roman- 
tic passion of courtship does not retain 
its fervor throughout the long years of 
marriage we attribute this to some fault 
of the object that inspired it, instead of 
recognizing the fact that the ecstasies of 
youth must inevitably change their form 
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into the calm pleasures of maturity. If 
these grow monotonous, men and women 
are very apt to seek an excuse for kin- 
dling again that flame of Love which 
brought with it life’s rarest and sweetest 
experience; and were it not for the re- 
straining law the result would be an in- 
describable social chaos. It steps in and 
regulates the longings which these undis- 
ciplined people have not themselves 
learned to control. 

This does not mean, however, that it 
never should sunder the bonds which 
hold husband and wife together. In 
many instances the power which is able 
’ to do this has just as much of the divine 
in its nature as that which united them, 
but the good of society demands that this 
separation shall be governed by recog- 
nized statute and not by the personal 
vagaries of the individual. Certain 
causes for legal separation are so just, 
so imperative, so universally recognized 
that they need no defense. Where these 
exist neither the interests of the com- 
munity nor of the family are served by 
ignoring them and continuing the mar- 
riage relation. While every divorce is 
in a measure demoralizing to society as 
showing that marriage may be annulled, 
in such cases as the above it may be salu- 
tary also in recognizing a high standard 
for marriage and imposing a penalty 
upon those who fail to live up to it. 
There is no reform which does not bring 
with it some regrettable features. A 
needed relaxation of the cruel rigidity 
which formerly governed divorce has 
opened the way to an abuse of a privilege 
which ought to be regarded as quite as 
sacred as that of marriage itself, and it is 
against this abuse that society protests. 
The pledge taken by the wife in that new 
sect of Agnostics, that she “ will not 
bring children into the world who are not 
born of affection,” is one which should 
be made by every wife and every hus- 
band, but it should be a private matter 
between themselves and the public need 
not be taken into their confidence. The 
other part of the pledge—“ Should I 
find, after having exhausted every ef- 
fort to make it otherwise, that we are 
uncongenial or mismated, I will not in- 
sist upon our living together ”—opens 
the flood-gates for the destruction of 
family life. 

The root of this question strikes far 
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deeper than the individual. welfare of 
husbands and wives themselves; deeper 
even than their relations to the com- 
munity. No man or woman is entitled 
to an absolutely personal independence. 
after having accepted the responsibility 
of bringing children into life. Hence- 
forth individual preferences must be 
largely subjugated to the welfare of these 
beings who are compelled, without wish 
or will of their own, to make the struggle 
for existence. Parents have no right 
voluntarily to do anything which will 
place a stigma upon the name which these 
children are forced to bear. They are 
under obligations to rear them within the 
protection of home life unless this shall 
become of a nature which is detrimental 
rather than beneficial. Husband and 
wife on the plea merely that they are 
“uncongenial and mismated” have not 
a vestige of right to break up the home 
and family if these include children. It 
is their solemn duty to annihilate their in- 
dividual desires in this direction for the 
sake of these helpless dependents. 

It is indeed a-crucifixion to be brought 
into daily contact with one who is “ un- 
congenial,” but life offers a great many 
beautiful diversions in which one may 
find relief—art, nature, books, music, the. 
drama, outdoor pursuits—and if it is ab- 
solutely necessary to have companionship 
in order to enjoy these it can be found in 
friends without reducing one to the ex- 
tremity of destroying his children’s home. 
It is perfectly natural for every human 
being to crave what is called “sym- 
pathy,” but it is possible to get on very 
well without this if one will have. the 
courage and self-reliance... Some of the 
grandest work of the world has been 
done by solitary men and women, who did 
not sit down supinely and bewail the fact 
that they had nobody to “ sympathize ” 
with them. 

In addition to the great wrong perpe- 
trated upon society and children by this 
new “cult,” which would make an 
“ affinity ” the highest law, is the unfor- 
tunate circumstance that it is not alwa 
accepted by a husband and wife in the 
same family. What is to be done where 
the husband discovers that he has not se- 
cured his “ soul mate” in the woman he 
has married, but she herself has not made 
any such discovery? Or where the wife 
finds that her marriage has not turned 
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out to be “the essence of that Infinite 
Love which swathes and animates the 
universe,” as the preacher described it at 
the noted Socialist wedding a few days 
ago, while to the husband it seems satis- 
factory enough without this “ essence? ” 
Shall the one who has made this discov- 
ery be allowed to sacrifice the other? 
This question recalls an instance of a 
woman whose husband adored her, but 
he died young. She married another to 
whom she was exceedingly devoted, but 
he died also. Now she is continually 
longing for the next world, where she 
can revel for all eternity in the precious 
companionship of her second choice, but 
her friends never can get rid of a vision 
of that faithful, loving first husband wan- 


dering around the outskirts of their ely- 


sian fields, and saying to himself: “ Such 
a lot of good times and I’m not in ’em!” 

If this new “ cult” is to prevail such 
will be the sad plight of the discarded 
husbands and wives in this earthly sphere 
as they observe the bliss of their late con- 
sorts, for it will be noticed that men and 
women are not apt to suffer so terribly 
from this lack of a “sympathetic es- 
sence” in the mate they possess until 
they think they have discovered in some- 
body else that “ oneness which lays bare 
the very soul of the cosmos,” as described 
by the preacher quoted above. But sup- 
pose they do experience such a longing, 
why should they yield to it any more than 
to various other longings which obtrude 
themselves into their not altogether satis- 
factory lives? They see houses which 
would suit them much better than their 
own. In the show windows are gar- 
ments of all kinds which would be a de- 
cided improvement on those they are 


wearing. If they could lay hands on the 


money which is piled upon the counters 
in the banks they could travel over land 
and sea to their hearts’ delight. They 
might have all of these things which they 
covet if they did not live in an age where 
‘aw must be obeyed. Since, then, the 
preservation of society demands obe- 
dience to these laws which have been 
evolved through centuries of experience, 
by what logic can the law which governs 
marriage be defied? 
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“Oh, you cannot control the’ prompt- 
ings of the heart, the longings of the 
soul!” is the answer, which takes us 
directly back to our first proposition— 
that Love ought to be brought under the 
same absolute control as all other emo- 
tions and desires. John Stuart Mill 
loved the wife of his friend for twenty 
years, and when the death of her husband 
gave him the right to claim her, there 
were but seven years of happiness left 
for them before her own death; yet he 
was able to say: 

“ Ardently as I would have aspired to this 
complete union of our lives at any time in my 
existence when it had been practicable, I, as 
much as my wife, would far rather have fore- 
gone that privilege forever than have owed it 
to. the premature death of one for whom I had 
the sincerest respect and she the strongest af- 
fection.” 

Much less would he have been willing to 
take her away from that husband. 

Was it not worth the price to have left 
a record of loyalty to principle, respect 
for the moral and civil law, a proper care 
for the interests of society and due re- 
gard for his own name which his country- 
men had learned to honor? A great re- 
sponsibility rests upon one who has risen 
to a position of influence, and hé cannot 
afford to do an act from the highest mo- 
tives which the masses can justify them- 
selves in imitating from the lowest 
motives. 

Civilization has taught us to bring un- 
der subjection most of our primitive in- 
stincts, but that which we call Love has 
been mistakenly considered as needing no 
modifying influences, and it has been of- 
fered as an extenuating circumstance for 
every crime from coarse, brutal murder 
to the most subtle and refined sophistry 
which ever wrecked a home. With the 
beginning of a new century in the world’s 
long history we should set ourselves the 
task of controlling this strongest, most 
masterful of passions. It may call for 
self-sacrifice, for a renunciation of what 
would make life sweetest, but even Love 
never should be allowed to dominate 
common sense, judgment and those prin- 
ciples which have proved to be the most 
stable foundations of society. 

New York Ciry. 





Miss Van Cortlandt’s Burglar. 


By Elizabeth G. Jordan, 


Eprror oF Harper's Bazar. 


YXOMEWHERE aa clock struck two. 
Miss Van Cortlandt heard it as 
she opened her eyes and sat up in 

bed with a sudden, wideawake sense that 
something was occurring. It could not 
have been the striking of the clock that 
awakened her, she reflected—that was an 
accustomed sound which did not disturb 
her peaceful dreams. But this other 
noise, this unusual interruption to the si- 
lence of the nighit—there, she heard it 
again! It was a soft step, as of some 
one moving very quietly in the room next 
to her bed chamber. She turned her eyes 
toward the door connecting the. rooms, 
and as she looked it slowly moved on its 
hinges. 

The embers of her evening fire still 
smoldered in the open grate. By their 
light she could see quite plainly. There 
was a singular, prickly feeling at the 
roots of her hair as she watched that 
opening door, but she sat motionless and 
made no sound. Then, as stealthily as a 
cat creeps toward its prey, a man crossed 
the threshold. He was large and stock- 
ily built. He was in his stocking feet, 
and the collar of the short “reefer” he 
wore was turned up around his neck to 
conceal the lower part of his face. Over 
his eyes was a small black mask. He 
carried something in one hand, hanging 
by his side, but Miss Van Cortlandt 
could not see what it was. Every other 
detail of his appearance she had taken in 
with one quick, horrified glance. He had 
seen her at the same instant, and the two, 
marauder and gentlewoman, stared at 
each other for a long minute without 
speaking. 

Miss Van Cortlandt’s heart pounded 
fiercely against her ribs; she felt a cer- 
tain self-contempt as she became con- 
scious of its frightened leaps. She was 
not a woman to readily lose her self-con- 
trol. Among her friends, indeed, she 
was supposed to have no nerves. A life 
of travel, of excitement and adventure 
had brought her face to face with many 
crises, and she had conducted herself 
with a fair amount of dignity. More- 


over, she was old enough, as she fre- 
quently asserted, to keep her wits about 
her. If a woman of fifty, she said, who 
had managed her affairs all her life and 
loved excitement could not keep her head 
in an emergency, who could? More- 
over, she was an author in a small way 
and liked “ experiences,” both for them- 
selves and for the literary material they 
afforded. But none of these reflections 
sustained her now. The visit of an 
armed burglar—of course he was armed! 
—at two in the morning, when one is all 
alone in a large apartment, is rather too 
stimulating an experience to be enjoyed 
by the normal mind. Her one servant 
was away that night cheerfully attending 
the “wake” of a cousin. Miss Van 
Cortlandt continued to stare helplessly at 
her burglar, while-he relieved the strain 
of the situation by coming to the foot of 
her bed and addressing her with great 
self-possession. 

“ See here,” he said, quietly. 


“Tf you 
don’t want to get into no trouble, you 


keep still, see? If you raise any row, 
I'll jest lay ye out with this.” 

He drew “ this ” from his pocket as he 
spoke. It was a small package, and from 
it he pulled a sponge that gave out a pen- 
etrating, sickeningly sweet smell. Miss 
Van Cortlandt turned faint at the odor 
and all it implied, yet she tried to meet 
the situation with dignity. 

“T will be silent,” she said, quietly. . 
“IT suppose it is my possessions you 
want, not my life.” 

“Now you're talkin’,” assented the 
burglar. “I ain’t goin’ to do you no 
harm, ‘less I have to. You jest lay down 
and be comfortable and I’ll do the rest.” 
He spoke the last words with fine irony 
and grinned in appreciation of his point. 
His teeth, Miss Van Cortlandt noticed, 
were very white. She accepted his sug- 
gestion and sank back among her pil- 
lows with recovered self-control. She 
began to be interested. 

“What are you going to take?” she 
asked, politely. : 

The burglar had gone to her dressing- 
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case, and had turned the glow of his dark 
lantern upon its contents. He swung 
about at her words and came toward her 
again with swift and noiseless steps. 

“ Now, see here,” he said, with can- 
dor, “this ain’t no tea party, nor yet no 
conversassyonny, see? It might be nice 
to set here and talk about pitchers and 
music for eight or ten hours,” he added, 
delicately, “ but this here’s my busy day. 
I ain’t calculatin’ to breakfast with ye, so 
if you’ll kindly excuse me I think I’ll lift 
a few o’ these things outer yer way an’ 
git home t’ mother.” 

Miss Van Cortlandt languidly closed 
her eyes. The man was really rude! He 
accepted his tacit dismissal cheerfully, 
and, walking over to the large windows 
of her bedroom, pulled down the shades 
and closed the inside blinds. Then, as 
she opened her eyes and regarded his ac- 
tions with some apprehension, he struck 
a match and lit the gas jets on each side 
of the dressing-case. He was now mak- 
ing no pretense of silence, but whistled 
softly and buoyantly as he opened the 
bag he carried and laid her silver be- 
longings in it. Evidently he knew she 
was alone in the apartment. She fol- 
lowed his deft movements with interest. 
He was working quickly, examining each 
piece of silver with care as he took it up, 
and looking for the maker’s markings. 
He had tossed his cap on the floor, and 
by the light in which he stood she saw 
that his head was well shaped and his 
hair dark and curly. He seemed young, 
too, not more than twenty-four. Miss 
Van Cortlandt sighed in sympathy over 
the part he had chosen on life’s big stage. 
All fear had left her ; she felt entirely safe 
and intensely absorbed in this new ex- 
perience. It was sad to see the silver go, 
but—well, that was a sordid detail, to be 
considered by day. The burglar had by 
this time deftly removed everything of 
valué on her dressing-case. He came to- 
ward the bed with a youthful and self- 
satisfied swing. 

“Now,” he said, “if you don’t mind 
settin’ up a minit, I’ll jest remove from 
your pillers them nasty lumps that jools 
always make; you'll sleep comfortabler 
without ’em.” 
he spoke and felt about vainly for other 
treasures. 

“ That is all there is, here,” said Miss 
Van Cortlandt, with a slight smile, “T 


He secured her watch. as. 
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am sorry to see you take that, too,” she 
added, “ it was my mother’s, and you see 
I have had her picture put inside the 
case.” She drew it from his hand as she 
spoke, and opened it at the portrait. He 
looked at it quickly, then snapped the lid 
shut, and dropped the watch into his 
pocket. 

“ Nice old lady,” he said, appreciative- 
ly, “ sort of where-is-my-wandering-boy 
kind, ain’t she? Mine wasn’t that sort. 
More I stayed away, more she liked it; 
used to wollop me when I got home, too.” 

Miss Van Cortlandt was saddened. 
This was a inost disappointing burglar. 
By ali the laws of fiction the sweet old 
motherly face should have touched his 
heart, and he should have handed the 
watch back to her saying, in odd choked 
tones, that she might keep it—that he 
could not take it from her. But he was . 
whistling under his breath, “ Tell me, 
Pretty Maiden,” and the air seemed to 
bear a suggestion, for he stopped sud- 
denly. 

“ Course I know you’d hate to have me 
go,” he said, sweetly, “ but if you’d like 
t’ tell me where yer other jools are, it 
’ud save time, an’ I wouldn’t miss me 
breakfast engagement with the Dook of 
Manchester. Him and me’s old college 
chums,” he added, absently. His gaze 
had been suddenly arrested by the blaze 


_Of the diamonds in two rings on her right 


hand. 

“ Aw, say!” he said, affecting a gro- 
tesque shyness, “I reely hate t’ have ye 
force em on me. Ma never lets me take 
expensive presents. But if ye reely urge 
it ” he had drawn the rings off her 
fingers as he spoke, and also a rare 
scareb in an antique setting, which she 
wore on the third finger of her left hand. 
Her heart contracted as he took it, and 
she grew pale. It was very dear to her 
for certain reasons. Her self-control 
suddenly deserted her. 

“For God’s sake,” she exclaimed, 
hoarsely, “take everything I have and 
go. Go, go, and be quick about it.” 

He sat down deliberately in a chair by 
her bedside. 

'“ What’s hurtin’ ye?” he asked, calm- 
ly. “ Ye was cool ’nuff, up t? now—the 
coolest customer I ever seen. Most 
wimmen is terrors; they screech an’ yell’ 
an’ ye jist haf to lay ’em out with a sniff 
of the sponge. But this seemed to be a 
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kind a matinee to you—up t’ now. I 
thought if we’d had an orchestry here 
an’ th’ curtain go up an’ down oncet or 
twict you’d thought you was at a play. I 
liked it—it’s plucky. What’s hurtin’ you 
now?” he repeated. 

She was calmer but still rebellious and 
a little hysterical. 

“Oh!” she said, “ you would not un- 
derstand. I told you I loved the watch 
because it was my mother’s. That meant 
nothing to you; it merely brought a 
gibe. I value my ring for its—associa- 
tions. You have them both—and every- 
thing else, except the silver on the side- 
board in the dining-room. Take that and 
go. You will find no jewels. I am not 
a rich woman; I earn money by writing 
books and stories. The silver you have 
has been given me by friends from time 
to time.” 

“ Stories!” exclaimed the burglar. He 
sniffed contemptuotisly. “None of 
’ems like what reely happens,” he an- 
nounced with an air of finality. Then 
he added with interest. ‘“ Did ye ever 
write a story about a burglar?” He still 
sat with his bag of plunder at his feet, 
and his gray eyes shone behind the mask 
he wore. 

“No,” said Miss Van Cortlandt, short- 
ly. “But I shall,” she added. “I'll 
write you up, and try to sell the story for 
enough to pay at least a small part of to- 
night’s heavy loss.” 

He grinned at her cheerfully. “I'd 
like to see it,” he said, affably. Then a 
sudden thought struck him, and he 
looked down at the little old maid who 
was regarding him, in turn, with no fear 
in her bright eyes. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” he said, 
with an air of generosity. “I’m goin’ 
into the dining-room now to have a lit- 
tle light refreshment—not ‘nuff to spoil 
my breakfast with the Dook, but some- 
thin’ to sustain my strength under the 
strain of my ardoous work. I’m sure 
your hospitable larder kin tempt me. It’ll 
take me an hour to fill up an’ smoke a 
cigar. You git up an’ write your bur- 
giar story. If I don’t see it now, I never 
will. Course I suscribe fer all the peri- 
odicals, but me time’s so limited ~ 
He laughed grimly. “ You write it,” he 
added, “ an’, if I like it, I give ye yer 
mother’s watch an’ yer feller’s ring— 
not the dimen’s, but the one yer so stuck 
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on. There’s a bargain—this is bargain 
day in my business.” 

Miss Van Cortlandt reflected quickly. 
It was decidedly fantastic, but why not 
do it? It was her last chance, her only 
chance, to recover her two most valued 
treasures. 

“Do you expect me to do it in an 
hour? ” she asked, doubtfully. : 

“ Course,” said her visitor with brisk 
decision. “I don’t want no long drawn 
out yarn. Make it short, but do jestice 
to me ’n’ the perfession. An’ remember 
one thing: if ye give any signal or make 
any alarm ye won't be alive ter receive 
yer friends.” 

He departed as he spoke; evidently she 
had no choice but to accept his “ bar- 
gain.” He had left the gas burning, and 
Miss Van Cortlandt rose and dressed 
hastily before her rifled dressing-case. 
The she seated herself at her desk and 
began her story. 

It was exactly an hour later when her 
burglar returned. He had taken the pre- 
caution to leave the door of her room 
open when he left it, that any sound 
might reach him. She could hear him 
very distinctly as he moved about in the 
dining-room, and opened the ice box in 
the little kitchen. She heard him draw 
a chair up to the dining-room table, and 
after that there was a long and apparent- 
ly contented silence. She was quite 
ready for him when he returned. He 
swung into her room with a sailor-like 
roll to his gait, but apparently it was sole- 
ly due to the exuberance of his joy in liv- 
ing, for there had been no liquors among 
her possessions, nor was there any evi- 
dence in his voice or manner that he had 
been drinking. He grinned apprecia- 
tively at her changed appearance. She 
had dressed very hurriedly, but it was 
her nature to be trim, and she was quite 
ready, so far as her toilet was concerned, 
for her own breakfast table. He sank 
into a chair with an abandon that drew 
a protest from its slender frame. There 
was an odor of tobacco about him. 

“Ready?” he said, tersely. ‘“ Good 
*nuff—g’wan. Tain’t often I have a au- 
thor’s readin’ all to meself.” 

Miss Van Cortlandt began her story. 
She was anxious to end it and get him 
out of the house, yet she felt perfectly 
cool and almost indifferent as she read 
on, The burglar leaned his curly head 
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against the back of the chair, and lis- 
tened in silence. He was so quiet that 
once the suspicion came to her that he 
was asleep, but as she looked at him close- 
ly she saw his eyes shining on her 
through the narrow holes of his black 
mask.. He rose as she ended, and stood 
looking on her with his hands in his 
pockets. It was half-past three o’clock. 
Dawn was almost here, and his bags of 
plunder lay ready at his feet, yet he 
seemed in no haste to depart. 

“Tain’t bad,” he condescended to say. 
“You ain’t give me much taffy, and ye 
ain’t seemed t’ reelize how polite I’ve 
been—an’ how kind!” 

“Perhaps I have overlooked the—the 
kindness,” said Miss Van Cortlandt, 
wearily. The strain was beginning to 
tell, and she was very tired. “Do you 
mind my suggesting,” she added, “ that 
you give me the things and go?” 

The burglar still stood before her. An 
unusual hesitation was in his manner. He 
seemed oddly undecided for such a deter- 
mined young man. 

“Well, see here, I’ll tell ye what I’ll 
do,” he said, at last. “I ain’t goin’ to 
take nothin’ away from this place. 
You’ve treated me white. You’ve kep’ 
your part of the bargain; you ain’t 
screeched nor raised no alarm. You’da 
got killed if ye had, but most wimmin 
would a done it, anyhow. Here are yer 


things, all of *em. An’ here’s yer watch. 


An’ here’s the silver.” 

He dumped the contents of the sack on 
the floor as he spoke. Then he stood 
looking at her expectantly. 

“Thank you,” said Miss Van Cort- 
landt, unsteadily. She felt a hysterical 
wish to cry. Instead she rose and of- 
fered him her hand which he took, ex- 
amined for an instant as if he were look- 
ing for the maker’s mark on it, and then 
dropped hastily. She opened the door, 
and. he walked out without a word, and 
turned toward a storeroom on the right. 
The window through which he had en- 
tered was still open. He climbed out, 
and found a footing on a ledge. A faint 
whistle was heard below him, which he 
softly answered. Some patient confed- 
edrate had been awaiting him below. 
Now his head alone appeared above the 
window sill, and he grinned again at 
Miss Van Cortlandt. 
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“Good-by,” he said, nodding. She 
mechanically responded. 

“ Good-by,” she ‘said, “ and thank you 
again.” He dropped from sight. Look- 
ing out of the window she saw his figure 
receding in the distance. Her burglar 
had gone, but he had left behind him a 
memory that was not altogether unpleas- 
ant. 

* * * * * 

“So that’s the way you think it 
oughter end, do ye?” asked the burglar, 
brusquely. : 

Miss Van Cortlandt looked up from 
her manuscript. She had read this story 
to him, exactly as it appears here, up to 
this point—drawing on her imagination 
for the incidents that happened after he 
left her for his luncheon in the dining- 
room. He had returned with reasonable 
promptness, and had listened to the story 
without a comment. 

“Yes,” said Miss Van Cortlandt, 
rather faintly. “ Burglars always relent 
in fiction! You see my experience with 
them in real life is very limited.” 

The burglar grunted. 

“You'll know ’em better now,” he 
said, with much affability. “ We don’t do 
business that way. We don’t watch a 
house fer weeks and do all the hard work, 
an’ git the swag, an’ then give it up with 
a sweet smile. We ain’t in this biz fer ex- 
ercise. Yer story ain’t bad. Ye git wot 
I promised—see? THere’s yer watch. 
Here’s yer ring. I takes the silver ez a 
sooveneer of this here pleasant evening. 
Sorry to disappoint ye,” he added, as he 
raised the bag to his shoulder. “ An’ I 
didn’t come through th’ storeroom, 
neither,” he continued. “I got in 
through the bathroom. There’s some 
nice pipes outside that winder jest made 
fer chaps like me. An’ I ain’t got no 
confederate. Aside from these trifles 
an’ the important fac’ that I keep the sil- 
ver, yer story’s good stuff. An’ in jest a 
minute you'll see my form ‘ receding in 
the distance’ as your story says.” 

He started toward the bathroom as he 
spoke, and then stopped. 

“ Say,” he said again, “ the little busi- 
ness about shakin’ hands was all right, 
too. Mebbe——” 

He hesitated. He was not a young 
man of delicate feeling, as has been 
shown, but some instinct stirred vaguely 
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in him now, as he looked at the woman 
before him. Miss Van Cortlandt was 
not beautiful, and youth was far behind 
her, but there was birth and breeding in 
every line of her thin figure. The out- 
law, looking at her through his mask, 
and bent under the weight of the prop- 
erty he had stolen from her, had some- 
thing akin to an illumination in that mo- 
ment. His bold eyes dropped beneath 
the calm gaze of hers. 

“Well, good-night,” he said, roughly. 

The bag had two strings, one at each 
side. He shifted it to his back, and tied 
the cords beneath his chin, so that both 
his hands were free. Then he swung 
out of the bathroom window as lightly as 
a professional athlete could have done it. 
For an instant she saw his fingers on the 
ledge and then they disappeared. She 
closed the window sharply, fastened the 
latch the careless servant had left un- 
locked, and shut the window blinds. She 
was very cold, and her teeth were chat- 
tering. She went back into her bed- 
room, bolted the door and all the win- 
dows, and found herself crying hyster- 
ically as she did so. The nervous ten- 
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sion had snapped. She took a large dose 
of bromide, undressed again, and got into 
her bed. She was still shivering there 
when the bell rang sharply, and she heard 
the sound of several voices in her outer 
hall. Throwing her wrapper round her 
she opened the door an inch. On the 
threshold stood two fat and happy police- 
men, and between them was her burglar, 
now unmasked. At his feet lay his bag 
of plunder. 

“Just thought we’d let you know we 
got him, miss,” said one of the officers, 
beamingly. 

“We've been watching that open win- 
dow, and the light in these rooms, an’ we 
seen him get away. Thought you might 
sleep better if you knowed we nabbed 
him. You'll get your silver all right, to- 
morrow.” 

Then, as Miss Van Cortlandt stam- 
mered some words of appreciation, the 
guardian of the law cast a look of su- 
preme contempt at his crestfallen pris- 
oner. 

“ Say, it was dead easy,” he said, con- 
fidentially. He’s a beginner—he is!” 

New York Ciry. 


A Side. athe on Editors. 


By Another Literary Aspirant. 


[Editors are mercenary, ignorant, callous, blind -we know all that. But at least we are meek. When a literary 
aspirant brings us an article the whole pith of whitch is our own humiliation, we print the article and pay the writer. 
Would man in any other walk of life so submit his personal pride to the public welfare? Yet tho we submit, we 
suffer. How then shall we express our immeasurable gratitude to the present literarv aspirant, who, quite unso- 
licited and from large experience, doles us a little: kindly humanity? Her words are like the falling of dew ona 


thirsty soil.—Tue Epirors ] 


HE articles recently published ‘in . 


THE INDEPENDENT upon the gen- 
eral subject of the relations ex- 
isting between the editor and the author 
give me a strong desire, for gratitude’s 


sake, to add a word from personal ex- 


perience. 

It is a common delusion among young 
writers that they do not receive justice, 
let alone kindness, at editorial hands. 

Many of them, in love with their own 
lucubrations, are unwilling to believe that 
their manuscripts are read at all. It is 
said by them that nothing counts but a 
great name, and that the unknown writer 
has no chance. 


It is idle to match theory with theory, 
but much can be gained by recognizing 
those concrete cases where facts and the- 
ory do not harmonize. 

Seventeen years ago, as a very young 
and inexperienced literary adventurer, [ 
sent out my first verses. They were not 
fit to be called poems, altho then I read- 
ily spoke of them as such. They were 
pleasant pieces of rime such as any 
well-trained young person with a love for 
nature might write with ease. As it hap- 
pened, these childish efforts, four in num- 
ber, were all accepted, and from three of 
the editors came personal notes of kind- 
ly encouragement, due, as I now know, 


a 


as 
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to a desire to help any one willing to be 
helped, and not to the merit of the im- 
mature verse. 

Mr. John T. Napier, at that time an 
editor of the Sunday School Times, 
wrote a letter so full of gentle criticisms 
and helpful suggestions that when he 
died, in his early manhood, one whom he 

’ 
never saw wept sincerely because she had 
lost a friend. 

But after a while the young author, 
whom no wildest stretch of imagination 
could name poet, ventured forth once 
more, and was again befriended by an 
editor of the same paper. 

Mr. Patterson Du Bois, a man of keen 
analytical power and of great kindliness, 
has done much for the host of unknown 
writers all over the country. It is use- 
less to speak of editorial prejudice 
against young writers when one thinks 
of him. For a period of ten or twelve 
years his letters followed every poem and 
story which this particular literary strug- 
gler sent to the Times. He was relent- 
less and searching in criticism; he de- 
manded humility on the part of his pu- 
pil, and when he sent back stories to be 
revised, poems to be recast, titles to be 
changed, he sent also pages upon pages 
of generous explanation and encourage- 
ment. He invariably made clear his 
principles of criticism. 

For a large part of the time of this 
correspondence he was a_ complete 
stranger, but when events threw us to- 
gether he continued his self-imposed 
task. There were many others whom he 
treated in the same way. Once as I sat 
by his desk he wrote a long letter to a 
humble negro girl, who had picked ber- 
ries to buy the stamp inclosed in her poor 
little effusion, and ‘he followed this by 
another, equally long and earnest, to a 
college woman who was a novice in lit- 
erary endeavors. ‘ 

“Growing bolder under such tuition, 
the writer ventured a poem with the edi- 
tor of St. Nicholas, and received its re- 
jection without loss of courage because 
of the kind personal letter that accom- 
panied what I now know were verses 
too shockingly bad to print. 

After all, why can we not be properly 
grateful for the things we have not been 
permitted to inflict upon the reading pub- 
lic? Much as it has suffered, its fate 
would have been worse if literary aspi- 


rants had had their way. The strong- 
hearted editor is the public’s guardian 
angel in a thin disguise. 

True to the well known audacity of 
those who wield the pen, the Century was 
the next mark. 

Years after I wonder now why Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder took that poem— 
sO many times was it rewritten under his 
patient guidance. The last line of the 
two small verses was lame in all its feet, 
and nothing would do but that it must be 
made as sound and strong as the others— 
and by me, not by him; wherein was con- 
cealed a lesson of great and lasting value. 

The next had an unmusical refrain. of 
a truly Hebraic stubbornness. It would 
not sing, until, as he coaxed and encour- 
aged, it found at last an apology for mel- 
ody. 

Nothing daunted by these experiences, 
the literary struggler next attempted a 
one-act piece of dramatic blank verse, 
and the editor of Lippincott’s spent some 
tiresome moments in explaining why it 
needed changing, and that he would 
gladly accept it, if I would “ get to work 
on it.” I worked. Does this look as if 
editors existed chiefly for the purpose 
of frustrating the hopes of flowering gen- 
ius! 

Even the editors of such papers as the 
Dial and the Critic, using, as they do, but 
a small amount of unsolicited material, 
have been known to send letters of crit- 
icism and comment to writers’ entirely 
unknown to them, and Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster, as presiding genius of Har- 
pers Bazar, while she refrained from 
criticism, had a gentle way of saving the 
self-esteem of the rejected. 

She let one down as firmly but as gra- 
ciously as Mr. Edward W. Bok, of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, knows too well 


how to do. With Mr. Bok kindly re- — 


fusal reaches a fine art. He knows ex- 
actly what he wants, and why he wants 
it, and once he decided that I was to fur- 
nish the desired material. Then he gave 
three months of careful correspondence, 
entirely personal, to the betterment of a 
most discouraging article, which, to its 
unfortunate author, looked shorn of any 
future possibilities. 

Again and again it was sent back with 
a letter, which took time and patience 
and Christian grace to write. Could any 
aspiring unknown be dead to such treat- 
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ment? That article was written, and 
two more besides, and Mr. Bok exulted 
as frankly over the fact that the victory 
had been won as did the well-nigh ex- 
hausted conqueror. 

It may not be out of place, just here, 
to acknowledge much kindness in these 
same ways from the editors of THE IN- 
' DEPENDENT itself. 

All these facts go to prove that these 
busy men and women who occupy re- 
sponsible editorial positions are, despite 
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all things which may be said to the con- 
trary, people who are looking eagerly and 
with persistent hopefulness for the ad- 
vent of the New Writer who so often 
thinks himself slighted and overlooked; 
vhey are not only fairly disposed toward 
his productions, but they have proved in 
many cases where no especial talent has 
rewarded their kindness that. they were 
willing to spend time and strength in the 
thankless task of helpful criticism. 


and the Trusts. 


By Samuel Gompers, 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


HE industrial conditions requiring 
the attention and consideration of 
organized labor have assumed a 

new aspect through the recent great com- 
binations of mills and factories. Of espe- 
cial significance is the control of a group 
of these by one organization which plans 
to devote the respective plants to special 
work, and to that work only, so that this 
mill is set to producing one small part or 
division of the general product, that mill 
to another branch, and so on. Probably 
there is greater economy in this process 
of specialization, and the end, therefore, 
justifies the means. But with this di- 
vision and subdivision a huge and com- 
plicated machine is produced, so interde- 
pendent in its parts that the least disar- 
rangement at any point may clog or stop 
the whole mechanism. 

If this be so, then, in a machine so 
cumbrous and complex, the labor organ- 
izations, in my opinion, have a new 
strength. Labor tends to specialize un- 
der the trusts, and thus its productive 
power may be increased. It also acquires 
another power. The withdrawal of any 
specialist’s mill would reduce the trust to 
a mass of silent and inert machinery, one 
part being so dependent on another. Of 
course, this new power of labor in its 
own behalf is predicated upon one thing 
—namely, organization. Unless the 
workmen in the various departments of a 
trust get together, to act under discipline, 
their specialization as productive units 
will mean their weakening as working- 


men, for the man who works in one 
branch of industry has far less independ- 
ence than the old-fashioned workingman 
who could with equal facility apply him- 
self to a number of different jobs. 

I believe thoughtful workmen appre- 
ciate this fact as well as their leaders, 
and they will see the benefit of organiza- 
tion more than ever before. Fortunately, 
the era of prosperity and the consequent 
demand for labor in all fields of industry 
is helping this. The workingmen indi- 
vidually are doing well, and, as is gener- 
ally the case, prosperity breeds aspira- 
tions. They desire to do better. Their 
thoughts turn to the trade unions. Those 
who have been delinquent pay up, and 
those who have been outside come into 
membership. For these and perhaps 
other reasons the unions are now recruit- 
ing as never before. 

In this era of trusts it may be said that 
labor represents organized numbers op- 
posed to concerted power. Looking 
merely on the surface of things, it might 
appear to many that the trusts are so 
strongly intrenched in power as to be able 
to crush literally the life out of organized 
labor, but the interdependence of the dif- 
ferent parts of their organization already 
alluded to shows really where their great 
weakness lies. I fear no blow that 
trusts might aim at labor on account of 
the changed conditions. As a matter of 
fact the concentration of productive and 
monopoly powers has been accompanied 
by a movement among the workers, who, 
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realizing that what were formerly sepa- 
rate plants and separate industries had 
now come under one management, quick- 
ly saw the desirability and necessity of 
uniting the separate unions into large 
federated bodies so as to make united 
movements for offense and defense. 

In any contest with capital we must 
consider the value of a favorable public 
opinion, and to secure this labor must be 
right in its demands. It must possess 
might to enforce the right, but it must be 
right in order to appeal successfully to 
public sentiment. This can be done only 
on ethical grounds; we must seek the 
broad basis of justice. In a strike crisis 
the masses of the people, apparently pas- 
sive at other times, are stirred to thought 
and give judgment on questions that are 
complacently ignored in normal periods. 

The suggestion is made that the mo- 
nopoly trust should be met with a labor 
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trust. The implication is that some new 
kind of an organization of workmen 
should be formed. I desire to say that 
whatever action the workers want to take 
to protect or promote their interests can 
best be taken through the American 
Federation of Labor. This, it seems to 
me, is better suited to their purposes than 
any other form of organization. There 
is no limit to its freedom of action. Its 
members merely have to determine their 
course and then act. The twenty years 
of experience in building up the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is too valuable 
to be thrust aside by the formation of a 
new organization. If such a new body 
is to be formed on the old lines, then it 
will be an attempt to form anew what we 
already have. If, on the other hand, the 
proposal be to strike out on new lines, 
that can with least effort be done by the 
existing organization. 
WasuincTon, D. C. 


“Des a Li'l’ Cabin” 


By Frank L. Stanton. 


D 


Chillun on de flo’, 


ES a li’l’ cabin, en a white road leadin’ ter it: 
I follers up de furrer, en I hoe de cotton fer it; 


En a woman in de do, 


Singin’ en singin’ in de mawnin’. 


Des a li'l’ cabin in de shadder er de pines, 
Frame wid honeysuckles en de mornin’ glory vines; 


Li'l’ spot o’ groun’ 


Wid de chillun playin’ roun’, 
Singin’ en singin’ in de mawnin’. 


Des a I’'il’ cabin whar de firelight I see, 
Twinklin’ er a welcome ’cross de cotton fiel’s ter me: 


Sayin’: “ Whar you roam 


Heah’s yo’ home, yo’ home, yo’ home! ” 
Singin’ en singin’ in de mawnin’. 


Des a li'l’ cabin; yit it frequent ’pear so high, 

Dey kin hear what we a-sayin’ in de mansions in de sky! 
Dis word de sweet word said— 
“ Give us our daily bread!” 

Singin’ en singin’ in de mawnin’. 


Des a li'l’ cabin’ whar de blue 


smoke rise en curl, 


Kin hol’ enough er happiness ter reach eroun’ de worl’! 


Dey tells me dat I po’— 
But de woman’s in de do’ 


Singin’ en singin’ in de mawnin’, 


ATLANTA, GA, 





The Geology 


of the Soul. 


(The dark backward and abysm of time.) 


Y good brothers of the court, we 
have adjudged already . more 
than one moral question of pe- 

culiar delicacy ; to-day I would call your 
attention to a dream-topic of the imagi- 
nation. Have you ever, while walking 
in the early summer woods, bent over a 
low flower of dusky purplish hue, wear- 
ing something exotic in its appearance, as 
if brought to our soil from a distant for- 
eign land ; and have you started back sud- 
denly when the acrid odor: of its petals 
reached your nostrils? Botanists will tell 
you that the bloom of the nightshade is 
not dangerous, but there is nevertheless 
something sinister in its odor which fills 
you with instinctive alarm. Just such a 
troubled sensation I have felt in reading 
a little book by Lafcadio Hearn which he 
calls “ Shadowings,” and of this trouble 
I wish to speak. I refer only to the last 
section of the volume containing the so- 
called “Fantasies,” those cunningly 
wrought essays in miniature which reveal 
what may be called the buried geology of 
the soul. They are written with the nicest 
and cleanest touch, yet they must perplex 
vaguely the most careless reader, and to 
one who studies them more closely they 
bring a taste of that acrid terror which on 
reflection will be found to have haunted 
the human heart from the beginning, and 
which only now, like a long-submerged 
serpent, raises its head into the revela- 
tion of the light. Scholars have com- 
mented on the results of this terror in 
histories of civilization and in histories 
of the warfare between science and re- 
ligion ; but the terror itself is older than 
Christianity and older than civilization. 

By reason of this terror the savage 
trembled before the magician who seemed 
to have penetrated the mysteries of na- 
ture about him. Among the free-hearted 
Greeks it showed itself in many ways, 
even in persecutions and deaths, as later 
among the Christians. It expressed itself 
mythologically in the haunting legend of 
Prometheus, who, by stealing the celestial 
fire (a symbol of forbidden prying into 
natural laws), brought on himself tor- 
ment and chains and on mankind a life of 
brutal labor. : 

‘But more particularly in the Christian 
world this formless terror has taken to 


itself -a body and a name; it is the heart 
of the inquisition, which has ever fol- 
lowed with excommunication and tortures 
the unveiling of the recondite powers of 
nature. It has thus made of itself a po- 
tent factor of civilization—some would 
say against civilization; yet he is a very 
bold man or a very ignorant man ‘who 
would brush away this long protest of re- — 
ligion against scientific discoveries as the 
mere vaporings of superstition. If we 
examine this bitter warfare between sci- 
ence and revelation, we shall find the 
Church actuated throughout by this one 
ever-present, obscure dread, and when 
the nature of this dread is made clear to 
us we shall be slow to condemn her ac- 
tion. We shall at least have sympathy 
with her in the struggle, for if she has 
been a persecutor, she has also been the 
champion of a losing cause. 

At the first, indeed, she was victorious. 
In the conflict of what remained of Greek 
philosophy and science the prophets of 
the new revelation were easily victors. 
“ Tgnorance is the mother of devotion,” 
was the motto of Gregory, and ignorance 
won the day. We love to think of the 
bright naturalism of antiquity as suffer- 
ing martyrdom with Hypatia, philosopher 
and mathematician,— 

“ Hypatia, fair embodiment, 

Of learning’s great delight.” 
And the picture of her fair white body 
torn to pieces by oyster shells in the 
hands of a bigoted mob is a true 
emblem of the dismemberment of 
the old nature worship. Man was no 
longer to be an integral part of the 
world ; he was set apart and raised above 
it. 

But the Church did not fare so well 
in the ceaseless conflict with learning, 
when, at the time of the Renaissance, she 
laid violent hands on the followers of Co- 
pernicus. It may seem to us now a futile 
crime that Giordano Bruno should have 
been burned at the stake for teaching the 
infinity of space and the revolution of the 
earth about the sun, and that Galileo 
should have languished in prison for the 
same cause. But at bottom the question 
was of vital importance to religion, and 
Bruno may have been right in. saying that 
the sentence was pronounced against him 
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with greater fear than he received it. 
Despite the narrow bigotry displayed, it 
was a sublime contest for the integrity of 
the human soul, for who would believe 
that the divine drama of redemption was 
wrought out for a race of puny creatures 
inhabiting a mere atom in the illimitable 
expanse of space? ‘Copernicus and his 
followers disabused us of the old belief 
that the universe revolved about the home 
of man. Henceforth the history of the 
earth was the insignificant story of one 
of the least of a countless multitude of 
worlds. The supremacy and lordship of 
man in creation were no longer conceiva- 
ble, and in the triumph of science our 
personal pride received a blow from 
which it has never fully recovered. 

Custom and time, however, did in a 
way heal the wound, and things went well 
until the forces of science rallied once 
again under the banner of evolution. Vol- 
umes have been written to prove that the 
new belief only adds to the dignity of 
man, and Darwin himself professed never 
to understand the widespread opposition 
to his theory. But the new terror that 
aroused theological hostility was as firm- 
ly grounded as it was against the inva- 
sion of Copernicus centuries before. 
There is no place for Providence or for 
the divine prerogatives of the human soul 
in the law of evolution. We are made a 
brother to the brute and akin to unclean 
things that crawl in the dust. Yet this 
quarrel also was adjusted after a fashion, 
as the quarrels before it had been com- 
posed. What tho ignorance is necessary 
to obscure our kinship with living nature, 
as Pope Gregory declared; what tho our 
home is but a point in space ; what tho we 
are inheritors of a past of brutal degrada- 
tion ;—still our consciousness has no reck- 
ing of these things, and dwells serene in 
its assumption of divine supremacy and 
isolation. . 

But now at the last we are shocked out 
of our security. We are made conscious 
of the shame of the hidden past, and the 
ancient haunting terror is revealed in all 
its hideous nakedness. Have you ever by 
chance strayed through a museum where 
the relics of old-world life are gathered 
together, filthy amphibians covered with 
scales, grotesque serpents eight fathoms 
long thai churned the seas, huge reptiles 
that beat the air with wings of night-mare 
breadth? The imagination recoils from 
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picturing what the world must have been 
when nature exhausted herself to fashion 
these abhorrent monstrosities. -We have 
burrowed the earth and brought into the 
light of day these reluctant hidden rec- 
ords of bestial growths. Consider for a 
moment what it would mean if some new 
geology should lay bare the covered strata 
of memory in our own brain correspond- 
ing to these records of the earth; for 
there is nothing lost, and in some mys- 
terious way the memories of all that ob- 
scure past are stored up within us. If 
evolution be true, we are the inheritors in 
our soul of ‘the experience and life of 
those innumerable generations whose ma- 
terial forms lie molded in the bedrock of 
earth. Consider the horror of beholding 
in our own consciousness the remem- 
brance of such fears and frenzies, such 
cruel passions and wallowing desires as 
would correspond to those gigantic and 
abortive relics of antiquity. Would not 
the world in its shame cry out for some 
Lethean draught of sleep, tho it were as 
profound as the oblivion of Nirvana? 
This is the terror, then, that from the be- 
ginning has beset the upholders of re- 
ligion, and has caused them to attack the 
revelations of natural science, for what 
faith or beauty of holiness can abide after 
such an uncovering? None, unless to 
obtain spiritual grace the whole memory 
and personality of a man be blotted out. 
I think the shadow of this dread is typi- 
fied in the curse which Noah laid upon 
his son Ham. 

The revelation of this dread we see 
foreshadowed in these little Fantasies of 
a book which few will regard as more 
than a work of amusement. They bring 
together in strange union our Western 
theory of Darwinism and that strange 
doctrine of metempsychosis which was 
carried to Japan with Buddhism, and is 
curiously out of place in the laughing em- 
pire of the Mikado. To understand the 
tremendous realism of horror and gloom 
connected with this doctrine of everlast- 
ing birth and death and re-birth, one 
must go to the burning valley of the 
Ganges, where the conception first took 
hold of the human imagination : 


“ These dear companionships are not forever; 
The wheel of being without end 
Still whirls; if on. the way some meet and 
ever— 


Ss 
'Tis brother, mother, father, friend,” 


a 
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But overpowering as this notion of 
endless birth and death may be, a new 
shadow would seem to be added to it by 
contact with the scientific hypothesis of 
evolution which has been developed in 
the Occident. Evolution is. a theory, 
drawn from the observation of outer phe- 
nomena, that man is the last product of 
myriads of generations of life reaching 
back into the past ; but evolution has for- 
borne to make any appeal to the inner 
consciousness of the human soul. 
Metempsychosis, on the contrary, is a 
half mystical theory evolved out of the 
consciousness of the heart, which in a 
dim way seems to carry remembrance of 
illimitable existence before its present 
birth. But this symbolic faith of the Ori- 
ent has never sought confirmation in sci- 
entific study of the outer world. Now 
comes the blending of these two theories, 
and the result is a laying bare of hideous 
realities (they may prove pseudo-realities 
in the end) that mankind has instinctive- 
ly shunned and denounced. It was the 
vague foreboding of this revelation that 
caused the Greeks to portray the suffer- 
ings of Prometheus in their mythology ; 
it was the same foreboding spoke out in 
the obscurantism of Gregory, piled the 
fagots about Giordano Bruno, and raised 
an outcry against the tenets of Darwin. 
It needed only the kindling contact of 
Orient and Occident, the instilling of the 
spirit of metempsychosis into the body 
of evolution, to bring into the light this 
ancient haunting fear. 

The little essays in which Mr. Hearn 
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suggests such a union of the East and 
the West are light and delicate in style, 
yet written with a curious sensitiveness 
to sound and rhythm that increases ten- 
fold the exotic flavor of their thought. 
They show how at last the deepening of 
human consciousness with the years must 
lay bare in memory the progress of life 
from the beginning of time down to its 
highest development in man; and this is 
the sinister trouble that arises from their 
beauty, as the acrid odor exhales from 
the bloom of the nightshade. That the 
terror I have described does really lie 
dormant within these essays may be seen 
from the closing words of the Fantasy on 
“ Nightmare-Touch :” 


“Furthermore, through all the course of 
evolution, heredity would have been accumu- 
lating the experience of such feeling. Under 
those forms of imaginative pain evolved 
ee reaction of religious beliefs, there 
would persist some dim survival of savage 
primitive fears, and again, under this, a dim- 
mer, but incomparably deeper, substratum of 
ancient animal-terrors. In the dreams of the 
modern child all these latencies might quicken 
—one below another—unfathomably—with the 
coming and the growing of nightmare. 

“Tt may be doubted whether the phantasms 
of any particular nightmare have a history 
older than the brain in which they move. But 
the shock of the touch would seem to indicate 
some point of dream-contact with the total 
race-experience of shadowy seizure. It may 
be that profundities of Self—abysses never 
reached by any ray from the life of sun-—are 
strangely stirred in slumber, and that out of 
their blackness immediately responds a shud- 
dering of memory, measureless even by mil- 
lions of years.” 


DICAST. 


The Manufacturers and the Tariff. 
By Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, Ph.D. 


AuTuor oF “THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA.” 


HE assertion is made so often that 
this country is ruled by its business 
men, just as England is governed 

by the landlords, that it is always of in- 
terest to note any change of temper in 
the great industrial body. There is no 
better place to read the “glass” and 
forecast the political weather than in the 
annual conventions of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. At these meet- 
ings are brought together the representa- 
tive heads of the principal industries of 


the United States. They come from 
many parts of the Union, and their inter- 
ests are as varied as are the industrial in- 
terests of this American people, whose 
economic supremacy is now a topic of 
discussion all over the world. The pres- 
ident of the association, Theodore C. 
Search, is an earnest and forcible char- 
acter, who, while he has been its chief, 
has kept its standards of thought and ac- 
tion upon a high plane. Because of its 
serious purpose the deliverances of the 
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body receive general respect and exert a 
good deal of actual influence upon the na- 
tional political and economic policy. 

It was anticipated that the convention 
at Detroit, on June 4, 5 and 6, would be 
characterized by a thorough discussion 
of the tariff question, but it was not fore- 
seen, even by the most prescient, that the 
entire three days of the meeting would 
be given over to these debates. Nor was 
it foreseen either that the manufacturers, 
who are credited with having done so 
much to make the high tariffs of this 
country, would come out so openly and say 
that the time when a protective policy 
could be useful to them had now passed 
away. It is a matter of some public note 
when a tariff is abandoned by those in 
whose interest it is supposed to have 
been enacted, and the revulsion of senti- 
ment must be largely laid at the door of 
the present difficulty with Russia. It is 
conceived that the Dingley Jaw has ag- 
gravated that country so that it has now 
retaliated against us, injuring the Rus- 
sian trade of many of our principal ex- 
porters. 

President Search in his annual report 
took what might be considered to be a 
radical position on the subject, but as it 
proved he was in no manner in advance 
of his constituency. He said: 

“The most serious problem that now pre- 
sents itself in relation to the export trade of 
the United States concerns not only the fur- 
ther extension of this trade, but also the pres- 
ervation of the business already established. 
To my mind there is no more important work 
to which the National Association of Manu- 
facturers can apply its energy and influence 
in the immediate future than an effort to in- 
duce the Senate of the United States to give 
favorable consideration to treaties of commer- 
cial reciprocity. I say to you that here isa 
problem which can well command our most 
serious attention and our most determined ef- 
forts. I believe I do not overestimate its im- 
portance when I say that the continuance and 
further extension of our magnificent export 
trade in manufactured products depends more 
upon our willingness to barter privileges with 
our foreign customers than upon any other in- 
fluence that we can discern at the present time. 
We can yield much that will be of value to 
others without causing loss or injury to our 
own interests. If we are not willing and able 
to adopt such a policy we must expect not 
only the loss of privileges we now enjoy, but 
also open retaliation as a punishment for our 
selfishness.” 

This bold statement of his conviction 
and belief was further elucidated in his 
speeches to the delegates in the later 
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course of the proceedings. In :the cabin 
of a magnificent pleasure steamer on the 
Detroit River, at a meeting at which the - 
Mayor of Detroit presided, Mr. Search 
again discussed the question of reciproc- 
ity. While he honored protection for 
what it had done for the United States 
and believed that our present pre-emi- 
nence as a manufacturing nation could 
not have been attained without this policy, 
in the defense of which he had always 
been very active, he believed that a time 
had now arrived when we should revise 
our views on this question. The hour 
had come when the Government should 
adopt a liberal system of reciprocity or 
our great industries would suffer for lack 
of markets, our work people would go 
out of the shops, a burden upon our char- 
ity and a menace to our institutions. 

The discussions during these three 
days at Detroit revealed the fact that Mr. 
Search expressed the views of almost the 
entire manufacturing element in so far 
as it was represented in the convention. 
Manufacturers of farming implements, 
of various kinds of machinery, of iron, 
steel, glass, leather, wagons, organs, 
whetstones and many different articles 
rose in their places in the convéntion hall 
and declared that protection was no long- 
er useful to their industries. “We now 
want a different protection,” said they. 
“We want a protection that will give us 
larger markets.” Many -declared that 
their foreign trade comprised from one- 
fourth to two-thirds of their annual out- . 
put. They had won this by hard labor 
and held it because they could make their 
goods at a price and of a quality to com- 
pete with the manufacturers of England, 
Germany and other countries. Many of 
the speakers prefaced their remarks with 
statements that they had been “ life-long 
protectionists,”. and some were men 
whose names, if they were mentioned, 
would place them so high in the councils 


of the political party which has always 


defended the protective policy in this 
country that this alone would be a guar- 
anty of the truth and sincerity of the 
words they spoke. Such declarations 
must be accounted to be of no ordinary 
significance and they must be held to in- 
dicate a radical change of view on the 
part of many manufacturers who are 
identified with several of the largest 
American industries. 
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It may be necessary at such a time to 
make some allowances for rhetorical ef- 
fect. “The manufacturers of this coun- 
try,” said one of the delegates, who is not 
in sympathy with this reciprocity move- 
ment, “are like a pack of children in a 
dark alley. They go in boldly and shout 
‘“Who’s afraid, who’s afraid!’ Before 
they reach the other end they cry, ‘ Oh, 
mamma!’ So it is with regard to pro- 
tection. When they have it they are all 
sO prosperous that they think the good 
times will last forever. The first thing 
they know they are into troubles like 
those that struck them in ’93 and they 
call for somebody to help them out.” 

But however this may be, let us con- 
sider what some of the delegates said. A 
manufacturer of agricultural implements 
said that the manufacturers of this coun- 
try wanted reciprocity “in the most con- 
crete form possible.” A manufacturer of 
farming tools said that the country had 
passed into another era and that he had 
never asked for protection and did not 
need it. A pressed glass manufacturer 
in Pennsylvania said that he did not fear 
foreign competition as he could make 
glass “to beat the world.” The head of 
one of the principal companies manufac- 
turing harvesting machinery in the West 
thought that no matter was of greater 
present importance to the manufacturers 
of this country than a reduction of the 
tariff. An officer of a leading wagon 
making company in Indiana said that his 
company did not concern itself with the 
tariff. It only considered styles and 
quality and could make wagons in com- 
petition with afiybody. A copper manu- 
facturer of Michigan asserted that the 
farmers would reform the tariff if the 
manufacturers did not, so soon as for- 
eign markets were closed to American 
agricultural products by the retaliatory 
measures of Russia and other foreign 
governments. He said it was an absurd- 
ity to ask for an “open door” in other 
countries and keep our own door closed 
at home. A Pennsylvania manufacturer 
of iron and steel said that the present 
prosperity was “the flower and fruit of 
protection,” but that we needed protec- 
tion no longer. A high tariff was “a 
temporary expedient.” A leading manu- 
facturer of mining machinery urged a 
revision of the tariff by its friends or it 
would be upset by the foes of protection, 


who would be only too glad “to point 
out: its weakness and its fraud” in order 
to make party advantage of a situation 
that was becoming intolerable. Several 
leather manufacturers said that American 
shoes were being sold all over the world, 
and there was no danger of foreign man- 
ufacturers invading the home market. All 
were bitterly opposed to the 15 per cent. 
duty on hides. A New England manu- 
facturer of whetstones thought his busi- 
ness would be doubled if the tariff was 
lowered. An Ohio delegate said his only 
objection to reciprocity was that it was 
“too slow.” A Michigan manufacturer 
asserted that it was “ pharisaical and dis- 
honest ” to expect to sell to Europe when 
we would not buy of her. He wanted to 
know how long the people of the United 
States could go on selling one thousand 
million dollars’ worth a year more than 
they bought. Another propounded a 
question and wanted anybody who could 
to tell him what reason there was for the 
retention of a duty on any article which 
could be produced more cheaply in this 
country than in foreign countries. 

It is true that these utterances may 
have been rather thoughtlessly and unre- 
flectingly expressed. They, however, 
were spontaneous and earnest. To two 
or three delegates who said that they fa- 
vored protection in the interest of the 
farmer and the wage earner in order that 
there might be a larger domestic trade, 
which was the mainstay of every indus- 
try, other delegates responded that the 
mills could only run nine months in the 
year without foreign outlets; that labor 
would have more work and higher wages 
if the door were kept open in Europe, 
South America and the East, and that the 
farmers would be the first to feel it if 
they could not send their enormous sur- 
plus abroad. 

It is true that the textile industry of 
this country is on no such independent or 
prosperous footing as most of the other 
great industries, and altho there were 
not many textile manufacturers in the 
convention, they made themselves heard 
at the critical moment. A Philadelphia 
delegate who had been opposing the 
French treaty as a representative of the 
knit goods industry, which declares that 
its future will be seriously impaired if the 
treaty is ratified, appealed to the iron and 
steel and the leather men, whose busi-* 
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nesses were so lusty and strong, not to 
act hastily. He earnestly beseeched them 
to give all the various industries a proper 
hearing, and it was through his influence 
and that of other members who are iden- 
tified with the textile interests in Phila- 
delphia that the resolutions finally passed 
by the body were more conservative than 
the declarations of the various speakers 
might lead one to expect. It was de- 
cided that*the whole matter of reciproc- 
ity should be referred to a national reci- 
procity convention to be specially assem- 
bled by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers in Philadelphia. To this meet- 
ing the representatives of all the indus- 
tries will be invited to send delegates, 
and after they are given a fair hearing 
recommendations will be framed for the 
guidance of the next Congress. 

The convention reflects a change in the 
sentiment of the business men of this 
country which has been coming on for sev- 
eral years, in fact ever since they first be- 
gan to turn their thought and attention to 
the foreign trade. President McKinley, 
whose observation no shifting in the cur- 
rent of public opinion escapes, has for 
some time foreseen this movement in 
popular sentiment. His strong and tact- 
ful speeches assure us that the welfare 
of the great American industries is un- 
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der his careful scrutiny and that he is 
ready to second the efforts of the manu- 
facturers to hold their foreign markets 
by a liberal system of reciprocity. 

It is an opportunity, of course, for 
free traders to declaim very gleefully 
about a change of faith. One of the hu- 
morists in this convention, who is at the 
same time one of its most useful mem- 
bers, comically declared that so far as his 
own industry was concerned, cement 
manufacturing, he thought it would re- 
quire protection “ for a few months yet.” 
He wanted to know whether a man 
could not change his opinion in the 
course of ten years if the conditions and 
circumstances which originally induced 
him to those opinions had undergone 
modification. The representatives of 
many of the greatest industries in this 
country admitted in Detroit that .they 
had changed their views regarding an im- 
portant economic question. They had 
been ardent protectionists, and they still 
believed in the protective principle. They 
honored the tariff for what it had done 
to develop the resources and increase the 
prosperity of the country. They now 
wished the policy modified, in order that 
this development and prosperity should 
continue without diminution or loss. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


The Quest ‘of the Orchis. 


By R_ L. Frost. 


FELT the chill of the meadow underfoot, 
| But the sun o’erhead; 
And snatches of verse and song of scenes 
like this 
I sung or said. 


I skirted the margin alders for miles and miles 
In a sweeping line; 
The day was the day by every flower that 
blooms, : 
But I saw no sign. 


Yet further I went before the scythes should 
come, 
For the grass was high; 
Till I saw the path where the slender fox had 
come 
And gone panting by. 


Then at last and following that I found— 
In the very hour .- 
When the color flushed to the petals, it must 
have been— 
The far-sought flower. 


There _— the purple spires, with no breath 
of air 
Or headlong bee 
To disturb their perfect poise the livelong day 
’Neath the aldertree! 


I only knelt and, putting the boughs aside, 
Looked, or at most 
Counted them all to the buds in the copse's 
depth, 
Pale as a ghost. 


Then I arose and silent wandered home, 
And I for one 
Said that the fall might come and whirl of 


leaves, 


For summer was done. 


West Derry, N. H. 
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Israel and the Nations.* 


It has long been recognized that no 
nation can be regarded as isolated. Every 
nation is a member of a community, and 
in its contact with its neighbors gives 
and takes. Israel cannot be understood 
unless its environment is understood. 
The background of its history is found 
by the nationalities which stood about it 
at greater or smaller distances. It is, 
therefore, a merit in Professor Mc- 
Curdy’s work that the picture of the 
world in which Israel lived is sketched 
with fullness. For that purpose he gen- 
erally uses the latest discoveries in 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian and Hit- 
tite history. It is well known that the 
researches of the last twenty years have 
transformed early Canaan for us: the pe- 
riod which was a dreary waste has been 
filled with interesting persons and events. 
The Amarna letters enable us to see 
Canaan as it was two hundred years be- 
fore the Hebrew conquest, a land under 
Egyptian governors, but employing the 
Babylonian tongue as the language of of- 
ficial intercouse ; and these letters and the 
cuneiform monuments indicate a Baby- 
lonian hegemony or suzerainty reaching 
back possibly some centuries. We now 
know something of the political condi- 
tions that made the conquest of Canaan 
by the Hebrew tribes possible. After a 
gap of centuries the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions again come, in the ninth century B. 
C., to the aid of the historian of Israel, 
and continue till the capture of Babylon 
by Cyrus (539 B. U.). All this material 
Professor McCurdy weaves skillfully 
into his narrative. Further, he uses the 
writings of the Prophets to fill the gaps 
left by the meager accounts of the biblical 
historical books. 

In describing the external history he 
does not confine himself to a bare sum- 
mary of incidents, but seeks for the prin- 
ciples and ideas that guided the progress 
of the nation. To the religious devel- 
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opment he pays special attention, tracing 
the growth of, higher conceptions from 
the time of Moses (about 1200 B. C., as 
he thinks) to the end of the exile ; in this 
part of his work he gives sympathetic 
and suggestive studies of the great men, 
including the prophets, who mark the 
epochs of Israelite history; his charac- 
terizations of David, Elijah, Amos, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah and Ezekiel may be 
specially mentioned. After briefly 
sketching the general history in the first 
volume, he returns, in the second vol- 
ume, to an extended description of the 
social life during the earlier period. Be- 
ginning with the clan as the fundamental 
political unit, he treats of the various ele- 
ments of society, the power of the father, 
the status of the wife and of children and 
servants, the social significance of slav- 
ery and polygamy, the rise of classes, the 
growth of an aristocracy, poor laws, the 
status of the resident alien, and similar 
topics. In this investigation he follows 
the principles of modern sociological 
science. In the same way he examines 
the ethical history, pointing out the ac- 
tual moral practice of the people as well 
as the more elevated ideals set up by the 
leaders of thought. While he recognizes a 
natural ethical progress, the result of 
better organization of society, he insists 
on the influence exerted on morals by 
the purer religious conceptions. 
Throughout the work he of necessity 
has regard to the literary activity of the 
nation. Particularly in the third vol- 
ume, in which he deals with Deuteronomy, 
he gives a sketch of the literature from 
the earliest known time to the end of the 
seventh century. He offers evidence to 
show that the Hebrews were acquainted 
with the art of writing before the days of 
Moses, and very early shared the culture 
of Canaan; he describes the earliest 
lyrics, the rise of prose writing, the com- 
position of the Jehovistic and the Elohis- 
tic narratives, the literary progress from 
Amos to Deuteronomy. His portraitures 
of Assurbanipal (Sardanapalus), Ne- 
buchadrezzar and Cyrus are interesting, 
tho he is probably wrong in representirg 
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Cyrus as a Zoroastrian in the sense in 
which that term is generally understood. 
The total picture of Israelitish life and 
culture given in these volumes is im- 
pressive and suggestive. 

Among the statements that appear to 
need modification or expansion the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned. His account 
of the origin of our alphabet (Book ix, 
Ch. 3) is slight and unsatisfactory; he 
says nothing of recent studies of Cretan 
pictographs, and decides for a Babylon- 
ian origin on inconclusive grounds. 
The comparison with which the work 
opens, between the characteristics and 
achievements of the Semites and those of 
the Aryans, is not careful or thorough; 
instead of ignoring, as he does, the 
Aryan contribution to the religious 
thought of the world, passing over In- 
dia and Greece as if they counted for 
nothing, it would be better to point out 
the superiority of the Semites in the 
practical organization of religious life; 
it would be pertinent to refer to the 
Greek element in Christianity. Nor does 
he mention the influence of the Egyptian 
conception of the future life. The his- 
torical investigations in the work do not 
always make reference to the latest lit- 
erature; thus, some valuable recent con- 
tributions to the Hittite problem are not 
mentioned, and no account is taken (i, 
234) of W. M. Miiller’s suggestion as 
to the region (Asia Minor), whence the 
Philistines entered Canaan. In i, 404, 
it is said that the Canaanite form of the 
divine name malik (“king”) is molek 
(Moloch) ; but it is certain that this spell- 
ing is simply a deformation by the late 
Jewish scribes, who gave the word the 
vowels of bosheth, “ shame,” in order to 
cast contempt on it. An error more se- 
rious, because misleading for the study of 
the religious development, is the state- 
ment (ii, 158 and elsewhere) that the 
southern kingdom, Judah, was reli- 
giously superior to the northern king- 
dom, Israel. Up to about 740 B. C. the 
scene of the great Prophetic activity 
(Elijah, Amos, Hosea) was Israel ; noth- 
ing of importance was added by Isaiah 
to the thought of his predecessors, and 
the Jerusalem temple did not become a 
real religious center for the people. till 
shortly before its destruction. The truth 
is that the larger religious life of North- 
ern Israel sprang out of its larger social 
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life; Judah was no less idolatrous, but 
much less intellectually alive than Eph- 
raim. The statement (ii, 181) that the 
adoption of aliens by the Israelites was 
the soul of the later universalism is too 
strong ; this adoption was rather a result. 
of the growing catholicity. The remark 
on the degeneracy of the priesthood (ii, 
165) is misleading—the priesthood grew 
steadily in moral power. In a number 
of places (for example, ii, 215) the term 
“poor” in the Psalms is interpreted to 
mean physical poverty; in fact, it com- 
monly means Israel as an oppressed, God- 
fearing people. 


| East London.* 


No writer has presented with a more 
sympathetic and graceful pen the life and 
surroundings of. “the crafts” people 
than the late Sir Walter Besant in his 
East London. This, as he describes it, 
is a city of two million souls, which cov- 
ers the marshes reclaimed by a sea wall 
on the north side of the Thames, and less 
than a century ago was a mere collection 
of straggling villages. It is peculiar in 
that it had no central government until 
the year 1900, and that even now it has 
no hotels, no restaurants, no high schools, 
book stores, local newspapers and no 
wealthy class. It is essentially a city of 
the workingman, yet not a city of the 
slums, and contains more crafts than any 
other city in the world. The people, as 
a rule, follow the medieval custom; men 
of the same trade dwelling together in 
the same quarter, so that there are recog- 
nized districts for workers of every kind 
of commodity ; and throughout the whole, 
with rare exceptions, respectability is the 
dominating keynote. 

Tho the life of the people here might 
seem as monotonous as the streets, which 
are mere lanes between lines of contin- 
uous and undiffering houses, yet there is 
here and there a note of divergence 
which lends variety to the scene. The 
author particularly dwells on the pic- 
turesque life about the Pool, “ the seat 
of the development of shipbuilding, the 
expansion of trade and the pirates of the 
German ocean.” And, moreover, by re- 
calling memories. of the past, he links 
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many of these colorless localities with 
the stirring days of Cromwell. 

His insight into human nature has 
freest play in the study of the factory 
girl, the casual hand and the submerged, 
where he treats three characteristic 
phases of East London, as shown in the 
young girl, the youth and the decayed 
gentleman. 

This type of the decayed gentleman is 
not confined to East London, but is pe- 
culiarly frequent in the wide waste of 
these monotonous streets. The story of 
meeting with one of these sunken wrecks 
will show the keenness of the author’s 
perception, and will give a notion of his 
skill in weaving bits of narration into his 
descriptive pages. The encounter took 
place before a shop window which dis- 
played a set table ornamented with the 
“fairy lamps” once so fashionable. 

“The man was unmistakably a gentleman; 
his dress betrayed his extreme poverty; his 
boots showed a solution of continuity between 
the upper leather and the sole; his closely but- 
toned coat was frayed, his round hat was 
broken, apparently he had no shirt; he cer- 
tainly had no collar; his red cotton handker- 
chief was tied round his neck; the morning 
was cold and raw, a morning in November. 
Evidently a gentleman. I spoke to the 
man. I touched him on the arm; he started. 
I pointed to the fairy lights. ‘Do you remem- 
ber,’ I asked him, ‘when those things came 
in?’ ‘It was about ten years ago,’ he said, 
without hesitation. Then the present moment 
reasserted itself. He became again one of the 
submerged. ‘ Lend me half a crown,’ he said. 
‘On Monday morning I will meet you here, 
and I'll return it.’ On the following Monday 
morning I repaired to the china and glass 
shop. My friend, however, had forgotten his 
appointment. Faith in my own expectations 
would have been shaken had he kept it. I 
have only to add that he took the half crown 
as one gentleman accepts, say, a cigar from 


another.” 4 

According to Walter Besant this 
city of East London has a capacity for 
assimilating aliens greater even than that 
of the United States; and of all the aliens 
the Jews, who are the most numerous, 
take up the life most easily, succeeding 
as a rule in whatever craft they se- 
lect. Full praise is given to the settle- 
ment work and to the Salvation Army. 
But the most important problem in civic 
government is the crowded condition of 
the living quarters. The establishing of 
industrial villages near the city, with 
cheap railroad fares, seems to the author 
the best solution of this ever-growing 
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difficulty, altho he confesses that this 
plan, too, has it dangers and evils. 

On the whole, his picture of life in 
East London is more cheerful and less 
monotonous than would have been ex- 
pected. We close the book, feeling, with 
the author, that “where there are so 
many men and women, there will always 
be found a percentage of the bad, the 
worse and the worst. It is the hopeful 
point about East London that wherever 
the better things are offered they are ac- 
cepted by the better sort; not by a few 
here and there, but by thousands who are 
worthy of the better things.” 


a 
Max Muller's Autobiography.* 


Tus book has pathetic interest as 
coming from the last, almost the dying, 
moments of the great scholar’s life. 
Many readers will find in it more to in- 
terest them than in the two volumes of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” which were mainly 
occupied with recollections of his friends 
and contained little in regard to his own 
experiences. The present volume, tho 
only a fragment broken off at the be- 
ginning of his Oxford career, contains 
what is always the most interesting topic 
in a biography like this—the story of the 
beginnings of life—and goes far enough 
to reveal the steps that were at last to 
lead to success. 

The autobiography opens with a long 
and, on the whole, interesting summary 
of his life and of the reasons for writing 
its record. Then foilows, in great sim- 
plicity and exactly as we should wish to 
have it related, the tale of his childhood 
in the simple German home at Dessau, 
in the Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau, where 
he was born in 1823. His father was 
distinguished not only as a man of 
worth and intelligence, but as a scholar 
and lyric poet. He was also librarian of 
the Ducal library. 

After Dessau come the school-days at 
Leipzig, where the young man was ma- 
triculated in the university in 1841, stud- 
ied Greek and Latin under Hermann and 
Haupt, took his -degree in 1843 and be- 
gan the study of Sanskrit, his life task, 
under Professor Brockhaus. The next 
year finds him in Berlin, under Bopp and 
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Schelling, and in 1845 he was in Paris 
at work on his edition of the Rig-Veda. 
This same work brought him to England 
in 1846 to explore the treasures of the 
India House. Here Bunsen took him 
up, and his brilliant career in social and 
intellectual England began. 

Then comes the story of his appear- 
ance and early years in Oxford, all told 
with the naiveté so characteristic of the 
man, and with exactly the personal de- 
tails which we miss in “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” The only magic or exceptional 
element in the story of his progress is 
the personal charm of the brilliant young 
man, which we can see counted for much 
in his case, but which he himself cannot 
reckon among the steps to fame he is 
tracing. The story is interrupted by his 
death, and perhaps at the happiest point, 
when the romance of struggle usually 
dies away into the mere humdrum record 
of achievement and production. 


z : 
The White Cottage.* 


“ Zack” is the pen name of Gwendo- 
line Keats, who is said to be a grand- 
niece of Keats, the poet. Her first story, 
also written in Cornish dialect, appeared 
five years ago in Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. A village of fishermen, spread out 
in the sunshine on a rocky coast, a width 
of the sea, and a little “ white cottage ” 
somewhere upon the rim where earth and 
sky meet, is the scene through which 
this last story moves. Two men and two 
women are the characters, with now and 
then a curious face from the village 
peering in through the cottage windows. 
Mark Tavy, Luce’s accepted lover, is a 
young fisherman, with narrow virtues, 
whose very faith in God is mean. Ben 
Lupin is an ugly, devil spirited man, ir- 
responsible, brave, magnetic, with a pe- 
riod of secret history in his ‘life, who al- 
ways outwits the vengeance of Mark 
Tavy’s God. 

Luce loves him against her will 
and better judgment. Here the story 
gathers about the sex .relations of these 
three people and becomes dubious. The 
woman begins to suffer as acutely and 
unavailingly as if Thomas Hardy had 
made her. The author takes her sun, 

*Tue Whitt: Cottrace, By Zack. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
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moon and stars for granted, and wastes 
not a stroke of the pen to keep the natu- 
ral scenery in view. She desires that the 
reader shall see only the struggle of this 
innocent maid who has nothing but in- 
stinct to oppose against inevitable fate, 
and who is to become the sacrificial 
lamb of art. Lupin, who is always con- 
scious of his evil power over women, is 
suddenly made aware of the defenseless 
quality of Luce’s virtue. (Here the au- 
thor shows a fund of private informa- 
tion about the character of such a man 
that will show in the nature of a dis- 
covery to most of her readers.) Honor 
and love rise like a tide in the dark breast 
of this man, overflowing and hiding from 
his own sight the sins of former years. 
He marries Luce, while Mark Tavy 
prays mightily to his God for vengeance. 

And vengeance comes with the slipshod 
step of a drunken woman who proves to 
be Lupin’s deserted wife. His sin was 
like the talent the servant buried in the 
field, it had to be dug up and accounted 
for. God required it. Lupin goes to 
prison. Luce refuses to marry Mark, 
but bravely takes up arms against the 
man who deceived her. From this point 
the story is developed by a series of 
scenes exquisitely perfect in the picture 
they draw of suffering. The author’s 
purpose is to prove that the woman’s bat- 
tle is against her own heart and will be 
futile, that virtue even in a good woman 
is defenseless, and that love is her dy- 
namic power—the force which sends her 
up or down. A remarkable theory for a 
woman to hold. m 


A Century oF Baptist ACHIEVE- 
MENT. Edited by-A. H. Newman, D.D., 
LL.D. (Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society.) The close of the 
wonderful nineteenth century has sug- 
gested to Professor Newman, of Mc- 
Master University, the preparation of a 
volume whose subject is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title, and no man on the con- 
tinent is more competent than this ad- 
mirable scholar of Baptist history to edit 
such a book. He himself provides the 
first chapter, “A Survey of Baptist His- 
tory Previous to 1801.” We naturally 
turn to his discussion of the beginning of 
immersion in England and find that he 
accepts substantially the position taken by 
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Professor Whitsitt, according to which 
immersion began to be practiced in 1641. 
There were opponents of pedo-baptism 
before this time, but it is not clear that 
they did not practice sprinkling. We 
may take it that Baptist scholarship gen- 
erally will accept the decision of Profes- 
sor Whitsitt, for which he has suffered 
removal fromthe presidency of the Louis- 
ville Seminary. Thirty different writers 
occupy the remaining chapters of this 
handsome volume and make it one that 
is indispensable for a Baptist library. 
There are three distinct geographical di- 
visons considered in this history: Can- 
ada, Northern United States and South- 
ern United States, and no one of them is 
neglected. The various agencies at work 
are carefully described. We observe that 
the hardest task of all for exact informa- 
tion was given to Dr. W. C. Bitting, who 
writes on “ Baptist Business Men and 
Philanthropists.” Everywhere he was re- 
fused information from those to whom 
he appealed. One Baptist, now deceased, 
he says, gave $5,000,000 during his life- 
time for benevolent purposes, but the 
name is not recorded. Mr. Rockefeller’s 
name occurs in a list of fifty benevolent 
men, but no particulars of his gifts are 
mentioned any more than of the others. 
The list includes twenty men whose 
names have been given to colleges and 
academies which they have founded. 
One is impressed by the generosity which 
has been taught to Baptist men of wealth. 
We are not similarly impressed by the 
list of those who have devoted themselves 
to literature. What is needed now in the 
Baptist denomination appears to be a 
more complete understanding between 
our Northern and Southern Baptists. 


A YEAR IN CHINA—1899-I900. By 
Clive Bigham, C.M.G. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $3.50.) In 
this attractive volume, the author, who 
was an attaché of the British Legation at 
Peking, gives a valuable and entertain- 
ing account of his experiences in Eastern 
Asia during a stay of eighteen months. 
These observations were wider than is 
indicated by the title of the work, as they 
extended to Manchuria, Korea and Si- 
beria as well as the Middle Kingdom 
proper. His brief career in the Far East 
was more eventful than that of most 
diplomats, and was marked by travel, 
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study, official work and martial adven- 
tures. In less than two years he was 
thus enabled to see more sides of the 
Mongolian character than has been done 
by many who passed a lifetime in the 
Celestial Empire. What he saw he tells 
with refreshing vigor. Much of this has 
been told by other travelers and diplo- 
mats, tho hardly in so pleasant a style. 
Much, especially the parts concerning 
Szechman and the Korean literati, is com- 
paratively new and altogether unhack- 
neyed. In this regard the book makes a 
capital supplement to Williams’s noble 
volumes on “The Middle Kingdom.” 
Forty praiseworthy photogravures illus- 
trate and re-enforce the text, which ap- 
pears in goodly type and on capital pa- 
per. 


SAMUEL RicHarpDson. A _ Biograph- 
ical and Critical Study. By Clara Link- 
later Thomson. (New York: M. F. 
Mansfield & Co. $2.25.) It is not a 
little strange, in these days when every 
possible literary theme is exploited, that 
no biography of Richardson has ap- 
peared since Mrs. Barbauld’s volumi- 
nous work of a century since. This lack 
is now happily supplied. Possibly the 
dull monotony of Richardson’s life has 
been the cause of this long silence. Cer- 
tainly his career was not thrilling with 
interest, and his character was composed 
of a curious mixture of amiable senti- 
mentality and venomous jealousy far 
from attractive. For this reason the 
present historian has wisely laid, em- 
phasis on the curious popularity of 
Richardson in his own day, and on the no 
less curious state of morals which could 
accept his novels as sermons. Of his 
popularity in England and on the Con- 
tinent down to comparatively recent times 
many remarkable stories are told. To 
Alfred de Musset, “ Clarissa Harlowe,” 
was “le premier roman du monde;” 
while his German translator could say: 
“The works which he created, no time 
can destroy; they are nature, taste, reli- 
gion. Immortal is Homer, but among 
Christians the British Richardson is more 
immortal still.” And this, after deduc- 
tions for German sentimentalism are 
made, was the general opinion of the 
great novelist and letter-writer. Indeed 
he still occupies an extravagantly high 
place in histories of literature for the rea- 
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son that he stumbled into the discovery 
of a new genre. As for the morality of 
his books, they were read in the draw- 
ing-room to circles of weeping women; 
they were pored upon in the closet by in- 
nocent maids; they were recommended 
from the pulpit as pious reading. To- 
day our apology for them is almost the 


excuse which Richardson pronounced 


for his rival, Sterne: “ One extenuating 
circumstance attends his works; they are 
too gross to be inflaming.” This strange 
contrast of sentiment and morals which 
separates us further in some respects 
from the eighteenth century than from 
the age of Pericles is the real interest and 
lesson of the present biographical study. 


Tue Human Nature Crus. An In- 
troduction to the Study of Mental Life. 
By Edward Thorndike. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25.) The 
epidemic of fantastic and charlatan 
faiths, built upon illusory notions of men- 
tal science, has perhaps seen its best days. 
It was a woful thing in its prime, and it 
is still to be dreaded. Yet the soul of 
goodness in things evil must be acknowl- 
edged; for it is unquestioned that this 
epidemic has served to interest thousands 
of persons in the study of mental phe- 
nomena, and that many of these, dis- 
gusted with the empty and fraudulent 
teachings of the charlatans, have turned 
to the study of scientific psychology. 
This excellent little volume will contrib- 
ute to the good work. It is scientific, 
and at the same time it is written in re- 
freshingly non-scientific language. In 
form it is a story. It purports to give 
the discussions on mental phenomena 


held by a group of men and women or- 


ganized to study human nature. The 
fiction is bad, as the author perspicacious- 
ly admits. “ Dramatically,” he says, 
“the book is an atrocity; the characters 
are little better than marionettes.” But 
the simple, clear and thoroughly sound 
teachings inculcated make it valuable for 
all that. The study of advanced psy- 
chology will be made easier for the stu- 
dent who takes a preliminary course 
through this book; while such of the gen- 
eral public as care only for the outlines 
of the science will find them here, in 
brief compass and lucid language. 


THE SOUL OF THE STREET. By Nor- 
man Duncan. (New York: McClure, 
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Phillips & Co. $1.25.) If we have wait- 
ed long to review these stories of the 
New York Syrian Quarter, it is not be- 
cause they are insignificant or uninterest- 
ing. Mr. Duncan has the faculty, almost 
unique, of comprehending the hidden elu- 
sive character of the Oriental, with its 
bewildering union of half-real enthusi- 
asms, mock heroisms, childlike passions, 
and at times patient strength. In none 
of the stoties is this union of strange 
qualities better shown than in “The 
Spirit of Revolution,’ where in the 
dusky, smoke-darkened room of Nageeb 
Fiani’s coffee-house on’ Washington 
street a little band of Syrians plot against 
thehated Sultan of Turkey. And through 
all the stories runs the pathetic experi- 
ence of Khalil Khayat, the editor of a 
Syrian newspaper, whose devotion to lib- 
erty is only surpassed by his love of the 
“ Language Beautiful.” The language 
of the book itself has a rare and original 
flavor of beauty. 


THe Devit’s PiLoucH. By Anna 
Farquhar. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.) The scene of this story is laid in 
Paris during the seventeenth century, 
when Jesuits taught ethics in the French 
Court, and women talked of philosophy 
to their lovers. It is a romance of 
priests who were gallants, and of cheva- 
liers who were priests: The men fight 
on every page, as often as people take 
tea in English novels. Verily this would 
be a bloody world if the women who 
write historical novels had the ordering 
of it. 


Three new volumes of The Authentic 
Edition of Dickens (imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 each) have 
reached us, bringing the series up to Our 
Mutuai Friend. We have had occasion 
before to commend the comfortable light- 
ness of books of this sort made in Eng- 
land, and certainly the Authentic Dickens 
is an admirable example of book-making 
in this respect. A novel of Dickens’s in 
one volume must necessarily be large, 
unless the print is reduced in size; but 
the publishers have done everything 
within their power to make this edition 
light for the hand and clear for the eye. 
And blessed be the publishers who send 
to the reviewer’s table a Dickens to ex- 
amine after the cartloads of modern nov- 
els, whether historical or psychological. 


we 
- 


sate OOAMAMA 
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Ermorupa. By John Un Lloyd 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
A mysterious searcher after occult knowl- 
edge penetrates to the heart of the globe, 
meets with wonderful adventure, and 
makes discoveries hitherto undreamt of 
by those scientists who, keeping out of 
caves and fiction, confine themselves to 
sunlight and facts. Jules Verne’s sea 
world is developed by an imagination 
that has some respect for scientific facts 
and postulates, but this under world of 
Mr. Lloyd’s is so incredible that it com- 
mits him to constant controversy and ex- 
planation, to say nothing of maps, dia- 
grams and laboratory apparatus. This 
is a heavy drag upon the story, and en- 
gages us in arguments when we would 
prefer to listen. Occultism, with its in- 
cantations, spheres and mysterious be- 
ings, is also invoked to cast a spell over 
an imagination already paralyzed by the 
effort to comprehend a world that sus- 
tains no relation to things as we see them. 
But whoever enjoys a topsy turvy world, 
where two and two make five or any- 
thing else, where facts are fallacies and 
that which seems not to be, is, may ex- 
perience a pleasurable sensation if he, 
too, will enter the Kentucky cave with 
the eyeless guide who conducts travelers 
to Etidorhpa. As for us and our house, 
we will stay out. 


Unperstupies. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. (New York: Harper Brothers. 
$1.25.) These stories are interesting, of 
course, but they are neither hopefully nor 
pleasantly suggestive. The author’s im- 
pressions of life are inverted, she reaches 
backward rather than forward for ma- 
terial. The result is unnatural, revolt- 
ing. In this age of abnormal develop- 
ments, when a man is liable to have a 
thought that will add a cubit to his stat- 
ure, the great demand is for the normal ; 
we look to science and art to uphold the 
natural order. And we instinctively re- 
pudiate the sinister idea underlying these 
stories, that there is a telepathy between 
man and beast, a subtle unity of con- 
sciousness which draws the degenerate 
man into an intimacy with the ape, or 
convinces a woman that her parrot has a 
grotesque, beakfaced soul It is one thing 
to compare a woman to a flower, and 
quite another to draw an analogy be- 
tween the two which intimates that. both 
are vegetables. The art which suggests 


and illustrates such theories, however 
admirable in itself, will be rejected. 


THe Last Years OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CEeNTuRY. By Elizabeth Worm- 
eley Latimer. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. $2.50.) A useful compendium 
of the history of the closing years of the 
century, containing such a review of re- 
cent events as can be obtained elsewhere 
only by searching through files of news- 
papers. The chapter headings of the 
section dealing with “ Europe in Africa ” 
will give an idea of the scope of the un- 
dertaking. They are: “ Egypt,” “The 
Dongola Campaign,” “ Atbara and Om- 
durman,” “Fashoda. End of the 
Khalifa,” “ The Transvaal. President 
Kruger,” “The Jameson Raid,” “The 
Boer War. Ladysmith,” “The Boer 
War. Capture of Pretoria,” “ Other 
Notes on Africa.” The work is not-com- 
plete—Germany, for instance, is not 
treated at all, because, as the author con- 
fesses, she quite fails to comprehend the 
German Emperor—but is sufficiently full 


to serve as a most valuable book of refer- 
ence. 


THE MAKING OF CHRISTOPHER FER- 
RINGHAM. By Beulah Marie Dix. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50.) 
Miss Dix’s hero is a splendidly interest- 
ing young daredevil, whose ways get for 
him the contempt of his fellow towns- 
men, but who never sinks quite low 
enough to alienate the sympathy of the 
reader, for that individual, of course, un- 
derstands him better than his neighbors 
do. Finally he justifies our confidence 
in him by conquering himself and by con- 
quering a hostile public opinion; and, 
moreover, wins one of the sweetst 
maidens recently introduced to us in fic- 
tion. But it should be said that he does 
not work out his redemption by churchly 
methods, nor on lines that give him a 
niche in Sunday-school libraries. He is 
never a saint, not even when he finds his 
higher self; but as a strenuous man (per- 
haps a litile too free with fists and fire 
arms), we give him the hand and wel- 
come him among true men redeemed 
from laziness by work, from selfishness 
by love, and from rowdyism by courage. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
AND SocraL History oF ENGLAND. B 
Edward P. Cheyney.. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. -$1.40!): The 
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ever-widening interest in the study of 
political sociology assures a welcome to 
this work, dealing as it does with the 
classic land. of industrial development, 
and doing it so well. It is an admirable 
outline of the subject, arranged for a 
text-book, but still better adapted, per- 
haps, for the general public. The au- 
thor evidently has no theory to fondle; 
his narrative is sober and simple, and In- 
dividualist and Collectivist may alike con- 
sult it for data. It is particularly strong 
in definite statements and in dates. A 
number of illustrations serve to give 
point to the text. 


Literary Notes 


THE July Scribner's contains an unpub- 
lished diary by Francis Parkman, which gives 
aga of a journey about Lake George in 
I 


..We wonder that Mr. Townsend’s cyn- 
ical "story of New York life, “ Days Like 
These,” has not started all the literary. gos- 
sipers to indentifying several of the thinly dis- 
guised characters. 


..Jules Verne, the delight of our boyhood, 
is now writing his ninety-ninth book. In his 
ninety-eighth, as he says, he tried “ to recon- 
struct the race that forms the missing link be- 
tween the most perfect apes and the most im- 
perfect man.” 

....The latest subject to be exploited by 
the historical novelist seems to be Blenner- 
hassett. Two novels of the summer take that 
romantic Irishman for their subject. In the 
July Century his “ True Story” is told by a 
collateral descendant. 

....We take this characterization of the 
American soldier from Mr. Landor’s recent 
book on China: “ The American soldier was 
the type, with some slight improvements, of 
the soldier of the future. He was a general 
and a tactician in himself.. He had a great 
deal of dash and courage, and much uncon- 
scious perception and natural intelligence. He 
did wonders in the Chinese campaign, and 
were he to possess a stronger physique and a 

- healthier constitution, both of which he does 
all he can to ruin, he would probably be the 
best soldier in the world.” 


.The following tribute to a dog is taken 
from a volume of light verse, “ Anni Fugaces,” 
by Mr. C. R. Lehman: 

“Such was my Dog,-who now without my aid 

Hunts through the shadow-land, himself a 
shade; 

Or, couched intent before some ghostly gate, 

Waits for my step, as here he used to wait.” 

The second line is another echo of old Philip 

Freneau’s famous words: 


““The hunter and the deer—-a shade!” 


which. have been imitated by Campbell and 
other English poets. 
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Pebbles 


Nozopy ever bathed in a Russian surf. 
—Exchange. 


....-When is a lawyer strongest? When 
he is fee-blest.—E xchange. 


..Never stroke a moustache when it is 
down.—Danielsonville Sentinel. 


“Here is where I do the real thing,” 
said ‘the magician, as he turned a cow into a 
garden.—Princeton Tiger. 


. Two small but benevolent infants in the 
park: “Oh, dear, my beetle’s only dot five 
legs.” “ Break anozzer one off, Johnny, so’s 
he won’t be lame.”—The Humanatarium. 


....‘ Harriet, let’s give each other a dime 
every time we grumble about the heat.” “No, 
Harry; you give me a dime every time you say 
you never grumble about the heat.”—Chicago 
Record-Herald. 


...-.A little girl where a minister had been 
invited to dinner was privately placed on her 
good behavior. Finding a lull in the conversa- 
tion at the tea table, she folded her hands, 
and said: “ O God, please pass the butter.”— 
Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 


....“‘ Why do ducks put their heads in the 
water? For divers reasons. Why do they 
take them out? For sundry reasons. Why do 
they put them in again? To liquidate their 
little bills. Why do they take them out again? 
To make a run on the banks.”—Ezchange. 


.. First Philadelphia Councilman; “TI just 
heard that John Wanamaker has offered 
$2,500,000 for those franchises we are going 
to give away.” Second Philadelphia Ditto: 
“Why, the old heathen! Did he offer as lit- 
tle as that? ””’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Hoot, mon, hoot ! You’re a canny doctor noo, 
They’ ve gien you your degree, 
But there’s nae an inch of stature in 
Your lairdly LL.D.— 
You're still the wee bit Andy; still 
You’re ‘only five foot three. 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 


IN THE PHILADELPHIA STYLE. 


“The Sultan of Jolo has given a fifty-year 
absolute concession of the Island of Paragua 
to one of the native princes.” ‘“ Well, say, the 
Sultan of Jolo must think he’s the Mayor Ash- 
—— of the Philippines.”—Cleveland Plain 

ealer. 


OMAR IN WALL STREET. 


The broker gazes in your trusting eyes, 
And says: “ There’s P., D., Q.—it’s sure to 


rise ”’— 
Then soft he whispers that he’s had a tip, 
And hopefully you order and he buys. 


The ticking ticker ticks, and having ticked 
The dies take back no figures they inflict: 
The stock that was to soar goes bump, and 


sO 
It chances that another goose is picked.: 
—Chicago Record-Herald. 





EDITORIALS. 


President Schurman’s Warning 


THERE is, says President Schurman, 
in his address to the graduating classes 
of Cornell University, “a fundamental 
defect in the American spirit or in Amer- 
ican civilization,” notwithstanding all we 
have done for common schools and high- 
er education. He thus defines it: 

“Tt is that, while in the industrial sphere we 
have developed world-leaders, in the intel- 
lectual we are content to be underlings. In art, 
in literature, in scholarship, in science, we are 
a long way behind Europe. Let me speak with 
the utmost frankness. Apart from the domain 
of politics and invention, America has not pro- 
duced a single man or woman whose name will 
shine in the intellectual firmament with Rafael, 
Shakespeare, Copernicus, Newton, La Place, 
Goethe and Darwin. While we con- 
gratulate ourselves on the prosperity of the na- 
tion, on the beneficence of its rich men, on the 
multitude of our schools, colleges. and univer- 
sities, and the variety of excellence of their ap- 
pliances, let us also recognize the far less pleas- 
ing fact that in letters, science and philosophy 
we occupy at the present time a position dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of European countries, 
and in all our history have no name to compare 
with their greatest. In all things material we 
are winning the empire of the world; in the 
things of the intellect we still live on the 
bounty of Europe.” 

This is a pretty serious charge, but we 
doubt if it is wholly a fair one. Of the 
seven great names mentioned, which we 
have not equaled, only one, Darwin, be- 
longs to the last hundred years, the pe- 
riod of our history ; for Goethe’s literary 
work belongs to the eighteenth century, 
altho he survived into the nineteenth and 
dabbled in science. 

But President Schurman’s complaint 
is not simply that we have produced no 
such commanding genius as the whole 
world produces only once in a century, 
but that generally, in art, literature, 
scholarship, science and philosophy,..we 
are “underlings,” that our position is 
“distinctly inferior to that of European 
countries.” This is partly true and part- 
ly untrue. 

In the acquirement and absorption of 
current knowledge our scholars have not 
been behind, but in the far more impor- 
tant field of fresh investigation it is only 
of late that our institutions of learning 
have tried to do their full duty. Much 
of this advance is due to the establish- 


ment of Johns Hopkins as a real univer- 
sity, followed by the development of Har- 
vard and Yale. But this has been the 
new work of a single generation, and we 
are at this real disadvantage, which 
President Schurman recognizes. It is 
our failure in university research that 
has been so long sending our bright 
students to Europe to learn how to in- 
vestigate and to get their doctorates of 
philosophy. 

And yet the conditions have not been, 
and are not, quite as bad as President 
Schurman indicates. In certain lines of 
science we have no reason to shun com- 
parison with the best of Europe. Pass- 
ing by Benjamin Franklin, who in the 
eighteenth century was honored with the 
best of investigators in the dawn of 
science, or Henry or Morse, who hold 
their own with the leaders of their day, 
we may mentio that at the present time 
in astronomy, geology and paleontology 
the record of the United States stands 
to-day fully abreast of that of Europe. 
As many important discoveries in these 
fields have been made here as there—in- 
deed, we lead the world. Nor have we 
any reason to be ashamed of our com- 
parative record in the fields of either ani- 
mal or vegetable biology. 

In physics we may not boast so much, 
altho America is distinguished in the 
field of optics, including astro-physics. 
But in chemistry we are decidedly weak; 
the great discoveries of the last genera- 
tion have all been made abroad. We 
have no Van t’Hoff, or Rayleigh, or 
Ramsay; we have discovered no argon 
or radium, and have enunciated no great 
laws that govern combination. Nor can 
we claim the first rank as investigators 
of the laws of electricity; we have been 
too busy with their applications. The 
names of Hertz, Roentgen and Thomson 
no more belong to us than does that of 
Becquerel. But we can claim the tele- 
graph and the telephone, and with these 
we can stand, not merely as inventions, 
but as great scientific discoveries. 

In the science of surgery and medicine 
we are not at all behind the foremost. 
Anesthetics is an American discovery, 
and not a few of the best accepted and 
most daring methods with the knife have 
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originated with our surgeons. In the 
prophylactic treatment of disease others 
have led, Pasteur and Koch, but we 
have been quick to follow. 

We have spoken thus far of the sci- 
ences, in which our record is not at all so 
weak as President Schurman seems to 
think. We turn to the humanities. 

In classical studies we have been con- 
tent to follow the scholars of Europe; 
and this was almost a necessity, inas- 
much as no fresh manuscript material 
was to be had in this country, It is also 
true that we have found no such deep in- 
terest in Latin and Greek studies as has 
existed in Europe. But in the newer 
field of Sanscrit Professor Whitney ed- 
ucated a school of students that, led by 
him, stand level with those of Europe. 
The Semitic languages offer us small 
ground for boast, altho in the single field 
of Assyriology our fair share of original 
work is now being done at Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 

President Schurman’s own special 
field is that of philosophy ; and if he says 
that our position is distinctly inferior to 
that of European countries, we will not 
venture to contradict him. In sociology, 
however, we do not discover any such 
comparative lack of ambition or success. 

This leaves us the field of literature to 
be considered; and poetry is the con- 
summate flower of literature, as the novel 
is its rich foliage. 
weak in such departments of literature 
as history, or the essay, it must be con- 
fessed we have produced no such novel- 
ists as Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, or 
George Eliot, and no such poets during 
our century as Byron, Burns, Coleridge 
and Tennyson. We have our full share 
of those of the rank just below them, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Poe, Lanier; but 
they have not reached the higher rank, as 
those men did not reach the rank of 
Shakespeare. But with such .men, and, 
indeed, with leaders of the very first rank 
in every branch of learning, something 


more is needed than education or effort; 


there is needed an occasional birth of 
original genius, and the law of such pro- 
ductions is not yet under our control. 
Just now is a dry period for literature 
the world over, a period of high levels 
and low prominences. 

The outlook is not as dark as Presi- 
dent Schurman would have us think. His 
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warning we are glad to heed, for we al- 
ways need to have our ambition stirred, 
but England and France are both talk- 
ing just the same way now. The Times 
draws its warning lesson from America 
in business and finance, and Nature does 
the same in various fields of science. The 
last week brings us in The Times, Pro- 
fessor William Ramsay’s address before 
University College, London, in which he 
declared that the British are “lament- 
ably deficient ” in the spirit of research, 
which, he said, “ has contributed to the 
success of Teutonic nations, and is be- 
ginning to influence the United States,” 
the lack of which, he continued, “ has 
made us so backward as compared with 
other nations.” We will put Ramsay 
against Schurman; and neither is quite 
right. > 


Reciprocity or Tariff Revision 


THE demand for a revision of the tar- 
iff is heard more plainly as the days go 
by. It is stimulated by such testimony 
as that of President Schwab, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, before 
the Industrial Commission; by the de- 
bate at the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
the resolutions adopted at that conven- 
tion ; by the retaliatory warnings of Rus- 
sia, and by the continuous criticism of 
existing tariff duties in the Western Re- 
publican press. It is not made by Dem- 
ocrats; as a rule, they have avoided the 
subject. It comes from the party of pro- 
tection, from the Republicans themselves, 
and from manufacturers who have sup- 
ported the protective policy in the past 
and who still support it wherever the 
conditions show that it has not been out- 
grown. 

The movement for revision and reduc- 
tion is in the party by which all of our 
protective tariffs have been made and de- 
fended. So far as it is a movement of 
the people, or of consumers, it is aimed 
at duties imposed upon manufactured 
goods that are produced more cheaply 
here than abroad, duties that enable the 
combined producers of such goods to ex- 
act higher prices at home than those for 
which they make sales to foreign buyers. 
It is no longer denied that the Ameri- 
can people, who, enacted high duties to 
promote the development of. ‘infant. in- 
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dustries, are subjected to such discrim- 
ination in favor of foreigners by the in- 
dustries thus built up, which have now 
attained the stature of giants. It was 
freely admitted in his testimony by 
President Schwab, whose great com- 
pany controls two-thirds of the Ameri- 
can iron and steel industry. A great ma- 
jority of our people can never be con- 
vinced that such discrimination is for 
their own good and ought cheerfully to 
be accepted and approved. Mainly on 
this account, therefore, the demand for 
a removal of duties no longer needed for 
protection will grow in strength until it 
shall be wholly or partly satisfied. 

So far as the demand comes from man- 
ufacturers, it is due to a conviction, 
which current events tend to confirm, 
that a maintenance of the tariff wall at 
its present hight in every part threatens 
to narrow their export market by pro- 
voking retaliation abroad. It is a de- 
mand for reductions by reciprocal com- 
mercial agreements, rather than one for 
a general revision of the statutes; and it 
has gained force by reason of the recent 
action of Russia. Our imposition of a 


‘countervailing duty on Russian sugar— 


a change affecting imports of only a few 
thousand dollars—was followed by an in- 
crease of the Russian duties on our ma- 
chinery and some other metal products, 
in which we had a large and growing 
trade with that country. More recently, 
our imposition of a duty on Russian pe- 
troleum, which we do not, of course, im- 
port in appreciable quantities, has pro- 
voked retaliation in the shape of an in- 
crease of Russia’s duties on American 
bicycles and resin. We do not say that 
Secretary Gage was not required by law 
to impose those duties ; but, if he was so 
required, the statute is a stupid one and 
the enforcement of it has brought out a 
response (probably designed as a. warn- 
ing) that may open the way for a gen- 
eral European attack upon our export 
trade. Retaliation has been suggested 
not only by the acts of our Treasury De- 
partment, but also (and to other Powers 
as well as to Russia) by our exasperating 
treatment of reciprocity agreements ‘ne- 
gotiated at the instance of the United 
States. To the preparation of the agree- 
ment: with Russia, for example, much 
study and labor were given: by represent- 
atives of the Russian Government,,at our 
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request’; and then the treaty was not sent 
to the Senate because that body had sted- 
fastly declined even to consider a dozen 
other similar treaties that had preceded it. 

The manufacturers of the National 
Association know that all those treaties 
are mutually beneficial; that in some of 
them large and* important concessions 
have been made by foreign nations in re- 
turn for small concessions on our side; 
that the nations which accepted and ap- 
proved them at the request of the Presi- 
dent are reasonably displeased because 
the agreements have been ignored here; 
and that their foreign trade will suffer 
if the treaties shall not be ratified. Their 
demand, therefore, is now for reciprocity. 
If that be withheld, they will insist upon 
a general revision of the tariff. 

Are the advocates of extreme and un- 
necessary and unjust duties willing to 
preserve them for a time by conceding 
to a few nations the slight reductions re- 
quired by the treaties of reciprocity? 
They do not appear to be. The power- 
ful Senators who found the treaty with 
France objectionable because it cut off 
one-fifth of the duty on bogus jewelry, 
and who opposed other treaties for 
equally good reasons, are now gathering 
their forces to prevent any action upon 
these agreements at the coming session. 
Mr. Cullom, who would have the treat- 
ies discussed and ratified, is directly in 
line for promotion to the vacant chair- 
manship of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, but there will be an attempt 
to bestow that office upon Mr. Lodge, 
who agrees with Mr. Aldrich, of the 
Finance Committee, in regarding the 
treaties with much aversion. Probably 
there will be another treaty, reducing 
the duties on Cuban sugar and tobacco; 
and a successful attempt may be made to 
bury this in the same grave with the 
others by an alliance of the Senators who 
find in one or more of the agreements a 
concession affecting some special inter- 
est which they feel bound to serve at the 
expense of the public good. The outlook 
for actual reciprocity does not seem to be 
bright. 

But if the Senate persists in smother- 
ing the treaties, the demand of the com- 
plaining’ manufacturers will cease to be 
one for reciprocity. It will become a de- 
mand for a thorough general révision of 
all. the tariff.schedules.. In this they: will 
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have the support of a considerable por- 
tion—probably- a majority—of the Re- 
publican party. The Republican leaders 
in the Senate should think at least twice 
before making a final decision as to the 
fate of the reciprocal agreements. 


| s 
The Proposed ‘Episcopal Canon 
of Marriage 


WE have on former occasions ex- 
pressed our disapproval of the proposi- 
tion before the Episcopal Church to for- 
bid its ministers to unite in marriage any 
couple of which one party shall have been 
divorced, not even if it be the innocent 
party by whom the divorce has been se- 
cured on the ground of adultery. The 
Joint Commission on the Revision of the 
Canons of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has made public its report, and 
in it is the following section: 

“No minister shall solemnize a marriage be- 
tween any two persons unless, nor until, by in- 
quiry, he shall have satisfied himself that 
neither person has been, or is, the husband or 
the wife of any other person then living; unless 
the former marriage was annulled by a decree 
of some civil court of competent jurisdiction 
for cause existing before such former mar- 
riage. 

Such an annulment is, of course, a dif- 
ferent thing from divorce. It assumes 
that a lawful marriage never took place. 
We hold, with the world generally, that 
there are cases in which divorce is proper, 
and that, in such case, it is for the inter- 
ests of society and of morality that the 
innocent party should be allowed to 
marry again. The proposed canon 
“hedges the law.” It is of the same na- 
ture as the Rabbinic provision that only 
thirty-nine stripes should be inflicted, 
when Mosaic law limited them to forty. 

But it is another section of which we 
would-now speak, that which designates 
the degrees of affinity within which mar- 
riage is forbidden. It forbids marriage 
equally to one’s own blood relatives and 
to the relatives of one’s deceased wife or 
husband. It makes it just as much in- 
cest to marry a deceased wife’s sister or 
niece as to marry one’s own. Here is 
the list: 

“ A man may not marry his mother, step- 
mother, daughter, stepdaughter, daughter-in- 
law, sister, sister-in-law, grandmother, step- 
grandmother, grandmother-in-law, grand- 
daughter, step-granddaughter, granddaughter- 
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in-law, aunt, aunt by marriage, niece, niece by 
marriage.” 

The list of those a woman may not marry 
precisely corresponds. 

There is no physiological law and no 
moral law which would forbid marriage 
with a near relative of one’s deceased 
husband or wife, nor is there any valid 
social basis for the interdict. In Eng- 
land the House of Commons has more 
than once voted to remove the interdict 
on marriage with one’s deceased wife’s 
sister, and the House of Lords is almost 
convinced, and will yield before long. 
There is a multitude of such marriages, 
and they are of the happiest. A dying 
wife may desire to leave her children to 
her sister’s care, and no bar ought to pre- 
vent. There is not a single argument 
that can be presented against the permis- 
sion of such marriages that can be so 
definitely formulated as to be worth a 
reply. Nothing but some old and un- 
reasonable prohibition stands in the way, 
which is retained simply because it is 
there, not because it has any reason for 
being. Thus conservatism always stands 
in the way of reason. And nevertheless, 
simply because this is the rule of the 
English Church, this canon will probably 
be adopted, altho there are not a few 
cases of such marriage in that Church. 
But the common sense of the people will 
not make such marriages incest what- 
ever the canons may say. 


o 
Urbans versus Pagans 


THE laws of life are many, and not 
every individual life is brought under 
the perfect discipline of them all. For 
this reason we discover endless variety 
in human nature, and widely differing 
standards of conduct. 

In the current year-book of a well 
known social settlement (The Maxwell 
House, Brooklyn) the argument is made 
that settlement work finds its deeper jus- 
tification in the new conditions to which 
the life of modern town dwellezs must 
be adjusted, conditions fundamentally 
different, it would seem, from those to 
which the vast majority of human be- 
ings, country dwellers for unnumbered 
generations, have been adjusted hitherto. 
The environment of the city dweller, it 
is said, is governed by social laws, the 
environment of the country dweller by 
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natural laws. The adaptation of the 
countryman is physical and biological: 
that of the town dweller must be socio- 
logical. 

Combined with a very modern element 
in this thought is a discrimination that 
was made long before the foundations of 
modern cities were laid. The Latin word 
paganus bore two familiar meanings. 
Primarily the paganus was a country- 
man, a peasant. But, secondarily, any 
one not a soldier might be dubbed pa- 
ganus, and Cicero went so far as to call 
the plebeians that lived in the lower parts 
of Rome pagam. Now military service, 
of course, was the supreme mode of so- 


cial discipline in ancient times, as, indeed, 


it has continued to be throughout the 
greater part of human history. The 
man .who had been subjected to its 
austerity and decorum was fit to be a 
citizen. He knew his fellow man, and 
could co-operate with him. He could 
be trusted to take part in public affairs. 
The peasant, on the other hand, might 
be perfectly adapted to a life shared with 
vegetation and the beasts, but he was 
without social experience. Unused to 
the ways of men, and undisciplined in co- 
operative social service, he was simply 
and merely—a pagan. 

There is an element of profound truth 
in this thought, whether we view it in its 
ancient or in its modern form. And yet 
it can easily be so stated as to convey 
a wrong impression, and as to become 
the premise of a misleading social phi- 
losophy. 

Life in both city and country is neces- 
sarily adjusted to physical conditions: it 
is governed by physical laws. The con- 
tact of the countryman with physical na- 
ture is, however, more direct, more 
varicd and more obvious. The farmer 
every day of his life recognizes and ap- 
plies mechanical principles. Even more 
continuously does he perceive and deal 
with the laws of biological evdlution. It 
is in this latter realm especially that the 
life of the countryman is richer than that 
of his urban brother. The town dweller, 
quite as much as the countryman, ad- 
justs his life to the purely mechanical 
laws of nature. Indeed, there is reason 
to believe that, so far as these are con- 
cerned, the townsman is better informed 
and more alert than the. countryman. 
Certainly in his adaptation to an environ- 


ment crowded with rapidly moving ob- 
jects the town dweller has built up in his 
nervous system a more complex scheme 
of instinctive correlations than has the 
rustic. Moreover, by far the greater 
part of the occupations of town dwell- 
ers are mechanical, demanding a daily 
and on the whole a delicate adjustment 
to physical laws. 

Equally true is it that the countryman 
no less than the town dweller is obliged 
to conform his life to social laws, and he 
is by no means destitute of social experi- 
ences rich in intrinsic interest. By far 
the larger part of the social pleasures, 
which are our best heritage from the 
past, are in every sense of the word 
pagan rather than urban. The spon- 
taneous and joyous festivals described in 
every ancient literature—in the books of 
the Old Testament, in the works of 
Homer, inthe Works and Days of Hesiod, 
in the Fasti of Ovid, in the Sagas of the 
North, in the Troubadour songs of the 
South—all, in their origins, are country 
pleasures, set amid country scenes. The 
distinctive social pleasures of the town 
are spectacular. Men and women share 
them as passive lookers on, rather than as 
active and joyous participants. Nowhere 
is this difference more clearly perceived 
than in the immediate environment of 
the social settlement itself. All the pleas- 
ures and social ceremonies that lend dis- 
tinction, picturesqueness and even dig- 
nity to the life of those tenement house 
districts that are peopled by the foreign 
born have been imported from little 
peasant villages of the old world; and 
it is when they have been forgotten or 
abandoned that the life of the American- 
born children becomes, in its generation, 
indescribably ugly in its utter sordidness. 

The real difference, then, between the 
environment to which country life is 
necessarily adjusted, and that to which 
town life is adjusted, can hardly be ex- 
plained in an epigrammatic sentence by 
saying that country life is adjusted to 
physical laws and city life to social laws. 
Country life is adjusted to physical laws 
of great variety, and so manifested, in 
exceedingly complicated natural phe- 
nomena, as to develop in the human be- 
ing of country birth and breeding nat- 
uralness, spontaneity and self-confidence. 
The countryman’s social experiences, on 
the other hand, are chiefly those: of rec- 
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reation rather than of strenuous co-oper- 
ation. He sees his fellow men at their 
kindliest and best, and becomes unsus- 
picious of the clever trickster and the 
charlatan. He is easily humbugged and 
easily bribed, not because he is dishonest, 
but because of his vast ignorance of what 
the great world of humanity really is. 
The country legislator is the favorite tool 
of the corporation lobbyist, not because 
all countrymen are base, but because 
most countrymen are—pagani. 

The town dweller, by contrast, is keen- 
witted and alert because, from his earliest 
days, he has learned to dodge moving 
objects in the street and to dodge dead 
beats in his business or professional af- 
fairs. Moreover, he has been in a large 
measure subjected to the severer disci- 
plines of social co-operation ; in the public 
school, in the counting house, in the fac- 
tory, in the trade union, or in the militia 
regiment. Far better than the country- 
man he knows the nature and feels the 
force of social law. But his contact-with 
physical law is monotonous. He sees 
nature in her most mechanical aspects 
only ; in the dynamo, in the steam engine, 
in the trolley car and the machine. Of 
nature in flower and fruit, in wing and 
song, in the marvelous revelations of 
spring and fall, he sees comparatively 
little. Is it any wonder that his life 
sometimes becomes cynical or sordid; 


that he loses spontaneity and comes to « 


think of his trade-union or his corpora- 
tion, of his political faction or his party 
as a machine, as soulless as a dynamo, 
and, like the dynamo, designed to do 
work solely for material gain? 

Can something of the spontaneity, the 
simple naturalness, the trustfulness of 
country life be brought into the life of 
the American city? Can something ‘of 
the social discipline of the city be carried 
over into the life of the country? Can 
the business organization and the politi- 
cal party be made more organic, more 
vital, less mechanical? And can the fat 
wits of the country legislator be sharp- 
ened? These are great questions. 


s 
Fourth of July Tetanus 


Towarp the end of June and during 
the first weeks in July there develops 
every year in ‘this country an unfortu- 
nate series‘of fatal cases of tetanus, or, as 
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it is popularly called, lockjaw. The suf- 
ferers are almost invariably boys of from 
5 to 15 years of age, who have been 
wounded by toy pistols or by blank car- 
tridges, or exceptionally by other fire- 
works. The original wound is usually 
not severe. Commonly it heals prompt- 
ly, and without any untoward symptom. 
Notwithstanding the favorable condition 
of the wound, however, in from six to 
twelve days after the infliction of the in- 
jury some stiffness of muscles is noted, 
the first muscles affected being usually 
those of the jaw, hence the familiar name. 
Shortly after crampy feelings develop in 
the neck, especially at the back. The 
spasmodic condition gradually spreads 
to all the muscles until, in spite of treat- 
ment, the slightest irritation sets the 
whole muscular system into tetanic -con- 
tracture. Consciousness is retained, but 
the persistent muscular action causes 
marked rise in the temperature until ex- 
haustion sets in and almost inevitably a 
fatal termination closes an extremely 
painful scene. 

Two years ago there were in the 
neighborhood of New York City alone 
over sixty fatal cases of tetanus, as the 
result of the celebration of the Fourth of 
July. Last year the number was not 
more than one-half as many, tho no good 
reason can be given for the decreased . 
mortality. In Chicago 29 deaths were 
reported last year, nearly twice as many 
as the year before. Variations in mor- 
tality seem to be dependent on conditions 
not yet understood. The disease must 
be considered to have all its former viru- 
lence. Every town in the country of 
more than fifty thousand inhabitants 
will have its death from tetanus. The 
little victims are the tribute paid not to 
some huge monster, but to a little family 
of bacilli, the individual members of 
which can be seen only with the highest 
powers of the microscope. 

Notwithstanding the most careful in- 
vestigation by many bacteriologists of 
the materials used in the manufacture of 
fireworks, and especially of the wads of 
blank cartridges, they have been unable 
to find any evidence that connects these 
articles directly with the production. af 
the tetanus. Tetanus bacilli cannot be 
found in them. The bacilli are well 
known to exist in street. dirt. Horse 
droppings constitute the main source of 
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tetanus germs, and until the era of the 
horseless carriage long desired is an ac- 
tuality, this will be practically constant- 
ly present on our city streets. The pis- 
tol wounds only furnish a favorable op- 
portunity for the entrance of tetanus 
germs into the human system. They do 
so, because, besides injuring the tissues 
by the shock of the explosion, they seal 
the wounds by the momentary intense 
heat. This process furnishes ideal con- 
ditions for the growth of the tetanus ba- 
cilli, for it protects them from the air. 
Tetanus germs belong to that peculiar 
family of microscopic plants called 
anaerobic, because they will not grow in 
the presence of air, that is, of free oxy- 
gen. It has been suggested that this 
plant family is a survival from the very 
early geological time when, owing to the 
condition of the earth’s surface, there was 
no free oxygen in the terrestrial atmos- 
phere. If so, despite the countless gen- 
erations that have come into existence 
since then, the tetanus germ has not been 
affected by evolution, and remains as in- 
capable of growing in free oxygen now 
as at the dawn of creation. It now mul- 


tiplies only when concealed in the depths 
of wounds as in the punctures made by 
rakes or pitchforks, where it is screened 
from the oxygen of the air by the closure 
of tissues and the effusion of fluids above 


its location in the tissues. Hence its 
predilection for wounds, followed by 
burning, as the seared wound-edges pro- 
tect it from oxygen. 

This fact and the knowledge of the 
life-history of the germ must furnish val- 
uable hints for the treatment of wounds 
into which it is feared the tetanus bacil- 
lus may have gained eritrance. Such 
wounds should be laid freely open so as 
to expose every part of them to the air, 
and then should be thoroughly cleansed 
after allowing generous oozing of blood 
for some minutes. This treatment may 
seem severe, but it is the only ratioral 
safeguard, as tetanus is almost inevit- 
ably fatal if it once develops. There is 
a tetanus antitoxin that is active in cur- 
ing animals, but fails in human beings, 
because, when the symptoms of human 
tetanus develop, the poison of the dis- 
ease is already fixed within the most im- 
portant nerve cells, whence it cannot be 
dislodged before fatal exhaustion follows 
the irritation it produces, 
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Tetanus serum would be effective if it 
were used in time—that is, before the 
fixation of the poison of the disease in 
the cells of the brain and spinal cord had 
brought the patient to the terminal stage 
of the affection. In order to secure its 
use thus early it,should be injected short- 
ly after the infliction of the wound, and 
long before any even suspicious symp- 
toms have developed. Diphtheria anti- 
toxin is freely used now to protect chil- 
dren from the disease who have been ex- 
posed. In children’s hospitals especially 
this method of prevention has given ex- 
cellent satisfaction. Tetanus antitoxin 
should be used in the same way. When- 
ever a deep wound, as by a rusty nail, or 
a rake tine, is received where it is liable 
to be contaminated by street dirt or stable 
refuse, or wherever burnt wounds are 
subject to similar contamination, prophy- 
lactic injections of tetanus antitoxin are 
now advised by conservative authorities. 
They can do no possible harm, as the tet- 
anus serum has been administered thou- 
sands of times without ill effects. They 
may serve to free us from the dread 
scourge that every year claims so many 
young victims, and makes the aftermath 
of the celebration of the national holiday 
so sad for so many families. 

a 


College Gallantry 


A very small thing, or a very des- 
picable thing, may be text enough for a 
sermon, and we might find it in that vote 
of the Wesleyan University Seniors first 
to request the women members not to 
take part in the class-day exercises, but 
for the fact that a sober second thought 
came over them, and at a fuller meeting 
they reversed their vote and offered a 
suitable apology to their insulted femi- 
nine classmates. Their second thought 
and their apology wipe out the disgrace 
of the action taken at the instance of an 
unmanly and unmannerly accidental 
majority. 

But in this case the trustees must in 
some measure share the blame. We do 
not now say that it is a fair and decent 
thing that all colleges should give women 
an equal chance with men, for the com- 
munity is not yet educated to equal rights 
and privileges for the sexes; and as long 
as society says that women cannot share 


’ jn political equality with men, they can 
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be consistently excluded from educa- 
tional equality. Indeed, in the East, we 
have accommodated ourselves to this 
condition of sex-subordination, by estab- 
lishing special colleges for women, after 
the manner of female academies, which 
are trying, as well as they can, to catch 
up with the older and stronger men’s 
colleges. If it be the policy of Yale or 
Dartmouth or Brown to receive no wom- 
en on equal terms we accordingly make 
no present complaint, just as we find no 
fault with Michigan or Cornell Univer- 
sity for giving the women hospitable 
equality. Now the trustees of Wesleyan 
University have seriously adopted the 
policy, which prevails in most Methodist 
institutions, of admitting women as well 
as men to their classes. But instead of 
doing this handsomely and generously, 
they have voted to take all the men that 
apply as students, but to limit the num- 
ber of women, so that in no year there 
shall be more than one-fifth as many as 
there were men enrolled in the previous 
year. That is, men are to come by right, 
as to a men’s college, as many as will, 
while women are to come by privilege 
and sufferance, as to a place where they 
do not really belong and are not really 
wanted, where they are an undesirable 
but unavoidable evil. 

Now this is no way to treat women. 
The college should be one thing or the 
other, either frankly a men’s college, or 
frankly and freely a students’ college, 


whatever may be the sex of the students. - 


Either shut out all the women, or let all 
the women come who will, and run the 
risk of the women being in the majority. 
When the trustees put a slight on women 
we may expect the students to insult 
them. 

At the class meeting at which the 
women were so shabbily treated, no 
women were present. Indeed they had 
not generally attended the class meetings, 
which were mostly devoted to athletics, 
_in which the women took no part. We 
venture to suggest that collegiate condi- 
‘fions are not the best in which the main 
intérest of the students is in athletics. 
It may be, in that case, that the women 
students appreciate. better than the men 
what a college is really for, and make 
better use of its privileges; and -it may 
be that their superior scholarship partly 
explains why their successful rivalry is 





not desired. We think we remember 
that one Aristides was once voted out 
because his superiority was resented. 
We wonder if it was not the athletic ele- 
ment in this Wesleyan class that voted 
out the women, and if it was not the 
scholarly men who reversed the vote. 
Other colleges besides Wesleyan that 
have lately admitted women have this 
question to settle, whether they will give 
them full rights or only bare tolerance: 
The Northwestern University is con- 
cerned over the fact that so many women 
seek its instruction, now numbering as 
many as the men, and a similar case 
arises in a Maine college, where they fear 


that the girls will drive out the boys. 
What boys! " 


The Optimistic Presupposition. 


It is proverbial that we know not 
what a day may bring forth. Life is so 
complex and confused that only the most 
general forecast is possible. And conse- 
quences, too, are so manifold that a show 
of argument can be made for or against 
anything by properly picking our facts. 
No one can certainly know of any social 
change that it will be of ultimate advan- 
tage to society, and any ingenious quib- 
bler can find reasons against the success. 
of the most promising movement. In 
such cases we must fall back on a funda- 


, mental presupposition of an optimistic 


type if we would find the way. 

We are led to this reflection by notic- 
ing some reactionary social tendencies: 
among people from whom a more hope- 


ful outlook might be expected. Pessi-- 
mistic scruples seem to be the order of the 


day. Democracy is a doubtful good, they 
suggest, and it is far from evident what 
the end will be. Education for the lower 
classes may easily be overdone, as tend- 
ing to raise them above their place and 
make them uneasy and restless. The 
higher education in general is questioned, 
and we hear of an “ educated proleta- 
riat.” The higher education of women in 
particular is highly suspicious as tending 
to undefined but grave disaster. And 
some, noting the ravages of irreverent in- 
quiry, surmise that after all ignorance 
may be the true mother of devotion. 
‘There is a great deal of this sort of 
thing. ‘It is not strange that Mr. Schwab 


should think meanly of an education he. 
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does not possess, or that one suffering 
from negrophobia should doubt the de- 
sirability of colleges for the blacks. But 
related notions appear in higher circles. 
Two distinguished college presidents 


have lately expressed doubts concerning - 


the college education of women, at least 
of any rigorous and scientific character. 
And one Boston clergyman not long ago 
announced that he found college women 
very unattractive. How the college 
women found him was not stated. 

And the reason in all these cases is the 
same. There are dangers connected with 
democracy and education and free 
thought, and no one can tell what dam- 
age they may not do. It is not proved 
yet that democracy will not overthrow 
society by its excesses. It is not proved 
yet that education will not convulse so- 
ciety when the lump is leavened. It is not 
proved yet that the higher education of 
women may not undermine their health 
and coarsen their character. It is not 
proved yet that free thought will leave 
anything reverend standing if it has its 
way. 

Such utterances, when pronounced 
with becoming gravity, seem weighty 
until inspected. Ample material for 
nightmares and hysteria can always be 
found if one inclines to that sort of thing. 
The essential answer to all such hypo- 
chondriacal surmises lies in the opti- 
mistic presupposition which underlies 
life itself. If there be any reason what- 
ever in the world, the larger and freer the 
soul’s development the better for all con- 
cerned. Freedom must be better than 
slavery. Knowledge, in the long run, 
must be both safer and happier than ig- 
norance. True reverence must find more 
and better support in the dry light of in- 
telligence than in the murky gloom of su- 
perstition. Powers possessed may be 
safely developed. To think otherwise is 
atheism. More life and fuller is the true 
prescription, both for the individual and 
for society. Enlargement and enlighten- 
ment, not thwarting and repression, are 
what we want. And in them alone can 
ultimate safety and social stability and 
true manliness and womanliness be 
found, Mr. Schwab and negrophobists 
and the two college presidents and the 
distinguished Boston clergyman to the 
contrary notwithstanding. — 
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The citizens of Leadville, 
Colo., are in luck. A recent 
decision of the Supreme 
Ceurt decides that the mining rights un- 
der the public highways are municipal 
property. It is estimated that the city 
is underlaid with such valuable veins of 
ore that the annual royalty from mining 
rights in the streets will be sufficient to 
furnish free light, free water, free pav- 
ing and free government to the people. 
In other words, the city of Leadville, 
Colo., instead of collecting taxes, will not 
only receive enough from its franchises 
to pay the expenses of government, but 
will have enough left over to declare a 
public dividend of from a quarter to a 
half million dollars a year. The Mayor 
of Leadville writes us that such a divi- 
dend will not occur at present, but that 
it may occur in the future. If cities con- 
tinue to grow for the next fifty years at 
the same rate as at present, who knows 
but that the ordinary franchises will then 
be as valuable as is the ore now under 
Leadville’s streets. There is no reason 
why the public franchises of the twen- 
tieth century city should not defray the 
main cost of all municipal administration. 


a 


Leadville’s 
Franchises 


With a sense of relief and 
thankfulness we turn from 
Governor Stone, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to Governor Crane, of Massachu- 
setts. The contrast is sharp indeed be- 
tween the tool of Boss Quay at Harris- 
burg, quickly and eagerly approving the 
shameful bills by which a group of 
greedy politicians were enabled to swoop 
down upon and seize valuable municipal 
franchises in Philadelphia and other 
cities of the State, and this other Gover- 
nor at Boston, keenly scrutinizing, in be- 
half of the people, a bill for an important 
subway in that city, and then killing it by 
his veto because the interests of the peo- 
ple were not well guarded in this pro- 
jected grant of a street franchise to a 
corporation. Unlike the seizure of Phila- 
delphia’s franchises, this assault upon 
the rights of the people of Boston was 
not pure brigandage, but was made in a 
billsome parts of which could be defended. 
The Rapid Transit Commission was to 
make the subway and lease it to the com- 


pany for a gross rental of $6,000,000, 


Two 
Governors 
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paid in advance; in return for which the 
company was to have the free and exclu- 
sive use of the route for forty years. 
The Governor rightly decided that the 
. sum thus to be paid for a franchise 
known to be of great value was inade- 
quate. He perceived also that no provi- 
sion had been made for obtaining the 
consent of the people of Boston, either 
at the polls or in their Municipal Council ; 
that the lease for forty years would bind 
the coming generation, and practically 
give to the company control of the entire 
railway system for 20 years after the ex- 
piration of existing surface franchises. 
For these and other reasons, altho the 
bill had passed the House by a vote of 
more than three to one, he vetoed it in a 
message that has been commended 
throughout the State; and his veto was 
sustained. Of course, Governor Crane 
was simply doing his duty; but there are 
Governors who prefer to serve private 
interests, or who, with honesty of pur- 
pose, do not see their duty clearly. So 
let us praise those who, seeing clearly, act 
promptly for the interests of the people 
whom they have sworn to serve. 


a 


It was Westcott and 
Hort who first taught 
us that it was not suffi- 
cient, in seeking the exact primitive text 
of the New Testament, to count the old- 
est manuscripts, giving them value ac- 
cording to their age. They told us that 
we imust classify them by schools, and 
balance one school against another. Mr. 
F. C. Burkitt, who is editing the lately 
found Sinaitic Syriac version of the Gos- 
pels, goes a step further in “ Two Lec- 
tures on the Gospels” (Macmillan), and 
argues that Codex B (Sinaiticus) is no 
longer to rule supreme. By comparing 
the Old Latin Codex Bobiensis with 
the quotations of Cyprian, we can form a 
fair idea of the Greek text behind them, 
as the Gospels were read in North Af- 
rica as far back as the middle of the third 
century. Then turn to the new Sinaitic 
Syriac, and we have a translation of the 
Greek text as read at the same early date 
at Edessa by the Euphrates. When 
these two earliest sources differ we can 
call in the Vatican and the Alexandrian 
manuscripts, Codices A and B, which 
give us the authority of Origen. Mr. 


The Text of the 
New Testament 
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Burkitt holds that the document which 
Matthew and Luke depended on was 
Mark’s Gospel itself, and that the Fourth 
Gospel was written at John’s suggestion 
by one of his disciples, and that he rather 
approved of it than actually wrote it. 

& 


A recent editorial in THE 
INDEPENDENT called out 
this response: “ How shall we make our 
farm homes more attractive; and how 
shall we make our boys satisfied to stay 
with us?” We suggest the increasing 
importance of establishing farm shops in 
connection with our country homes; and 
making them social centres. A reason- 
able amount of liberality should be used 
in inviting neighbors’ boys to enjoy the 
privileges which they lack at home. 
When boys are free from work in the 
field there is no place where they like to 
rally so well as where there are plenty 
of tools. At least one boy out of every 
three is born with a natural tact for me- 
chanics. A farm shop ought to be fur- 
nished with ordinary carpenter tools, 
with lathes and whatever else goes to 
enable the boy to work with wood, iron 
or brass. We have recently seen such a 
shop, and it was attractive to adults as 
well as boys. A _ gasoline engine is 
needed to run the machinery, and this 
will enable the workers to make repairs 
about your buildings, as well as carry out 
experiments of their own. When boys’ 
heads are full of mechanism there is little 
room for mischief. Beside the shop 
there could be fitted up an associated 
room for laboratory work. Here will be 
found those young people who do not 
care for tools. Such a laboratory need 
not be an expensive affair; but it should 
have a botany bench, a chemistry table; 
and for the study of entomology there 
should be feeding boxes and a cabinet. In 
such a room the microscope is indispen- 
sable. Both the shop and the laboratory, 
and all their appurtenances, can be estab- 
lished and furnished for the price of a 
single cow and a few barrels of apples. . 
In fact, it could be done with the money 
that is wasted by ordinary farmers on 
tobacco and similar indulgences. What 
our young people most desire is escape 
from routine ; but not from activity. We 
believe that if this is provided on the 
farm they will prefer farm life to any 
other possible employment. 


Farm Shops 
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The Presbyterian Creed Revision 
Committee has taken up a serious and 
miscellaneous task. Three sub-commit- 
tees are assigned to different portions of 
the work: one will prepare a brief state- 
ment of the doctrines which the Presby- 
terians are supposed to hold at present, 
expressed in language which common 
folks can understand; another will sug- 
gest amendments to the section on fore- 
ordination, infant salvation and other 
matters that need revision; while a third 
will prepare new statements required for 
the Confession which did not occur to the 
Westminster divines, on the love of God 
for all men, on missions and the Holy 
Spirit. These will then be reported to 
the full committee and then to the next 
General Assembly, and if approved will 
be sent down to the presbyteries for final 
acceptance or rejection. In the mean- 
while the Presbyterian Church practi- 
cally has no Confession of Faith, so that 
really when the end is reached the 
Church will be more strictly bound than 


it is now. 
s& 


The death of Hazen S. Pingree de- 
prives American politics of one of its 
most picturesque characters. Unedu- 
cated, blunt, partisan, tho forceful, up- 
right and philanthropic, he worked his 
way from the office of ward politician to 
the Governorship of Michigan. The 
politicians, the dilettante reformers and 
the grabbing corporations hated him— 
each for good reasons to themselves. 
The common people, however, gave him 
their trust and love as they do to few 
leaders. When it is noticed how few 
politicians really espouse the cause of the 
common people, and how those that do 
get more than they give, it is a wonder 
that abler and more ambitious men than 
Governor Pingree do not learn an ob- 
vious lesson from his political career. 

os 


Of all the astonishing events that are 
included in the total year since the siege 
of the Legations at Peking began, per- 
haps the most amazing is that the Em- 
press Dowager is still in supreme com- 
mand. It would have seemed that the 
first thing to be accomplished was to se- 
cure her overthrow and the seating of 
the lawful Emperor in full power. The 
most ominous thing comes as a result, 


in good part, of the folly of the allies, the 
development of a real Yellow Peril, by 
the transformation of the Chinese fanati- 
cism into a Chinese patriotism, which 
will one day avenge itself. 

» & 

We are not much surprised that Mr. 
Elbert Hubbard, as he tells us this week, 
failed to secure the assent of the seven 
clergymen in his village of East Aurora 
to unite in one church of his sort, which 
was to be humanistic, not Christian. His 
proposition was preposterous, and his 
suggestion that ministers of churches 
should support themselves by turning 
printers and binders in his book-factory 
was amusing. Yet he hit a great evil 
in the existence of all these competing 
churches. 

& 

Estiban Glori is a straight-haired boy, 
son of a Filipino general, who has been 
sent by an army officer to Atlanta, Ga., 
for education. His guardian took him 
the first week to a soda fountain to take 
an early lesson in American drinks, but 
the clerk refused to serve him on the 
ground that he wasa negro. His guard- 
ian protested that he was Malay, not ne- 
gro, but it was of no use; he could not 
have his soda. We wonder if the public 
schools will take him ; he may have to be 
sent North. 

st 

The United States keeps its promise 
to the Philippines, and appoints Judge 
Taft Civil Governor after July 4th. The 
last of the insurrectos are giving up their 
arms, and peace and liberty, under Amer- 
ican rule, now prevail. In Porto Rico 
the bitter Federal party sees its mistake 
and throws overboard its mischievous 
leader, Mufioz Rivera, and will hence- 
forth support the Government. So the 
good intentions of the United States are 
justified, and they can be depended on. 

a 

There is some danger, it appears, that 
the explorations carried on for several 
years past under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Putnam, of the New York Mu- 
seum of Natural History, to procure ma- 
terial for a collection illustrating the life 
of the Indians in the vicinity of New 
York Bay, will be stopped for lack of 
needed contributions. A discontinuance 
of them should not be permitted, 
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Wheat Here and Abroad 


It is very probable that we are to have 
this year that combination of large cereal 
crops at home and deficient crops abroad 
which always swells our exports and 
quite perceptibly increases the prosper- 
ity of the American farmer. The June 
report of the Agricultural Department, 
as interpreted by the statistician of the 
New York Produce Exchange, indicates 
a wheat crop of 683,871,000 bushels. In 
Kansas, Tennessee and Missouri the 
harvest is now in progress, and it is mov- 
ing northward every week. The crop 
of winter wheat is no longer in question ; 
the report makes the probable yield about 
410,000,000 bushels, against 330,000,000 
last year. Spring wheat is not yet safe, 
but the conditions thus far are favorable, 
and the report indicates a yield of 274,- 
000,000 bushels, against last year’s short 
crop of 191,338,000. The total of near- 
ly 684,000,000 to which the indications 
point is greater than the quantity re- 
ported to have been harvested in any pre- 
vious year. The crop of 1898 (675,000,- 
000) holds the record, but last year’s was 
only 522,000,000, and the annual aver- 
age since 1893 (with the great yield of 
1898 excepted) has been less than 500,- 
000,000 bushels. Manitoba may have 
40,000,000 this year, against only 20,000,- 
000 in 1900. 

On the other side of the Atlantic there 
will probably be a good demand for our 
surplus, especially in Germany. A cold 
June has injured the crop in France. The 
American Consul-General at Berlin pre- 
dicts for Prussia the largest and most 
disastrous deficit that has been recorded 
for years. The latest estimates say that 
the winter wheat crop (2,245,515 metric 
tons last year) will not exceed 1,192,000 
tons, and that this decline of output will 
require the expenditure of $40,000,000 
for imports. Reports concerning Rus- 
sia’s wheat crop are always inexact or 
misleading. A large surplus in Russia, 
however, would not prevent the import- 
ing countries from calling upon the 
United States for more wheat than we 
sold to them last year. 
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Oil Fuel for Railroads 


THE substitution of petroleum for coal 
in the locomotives of railways on the Pa- 
cific Coast will cause a large saving in 
expenditure for fuel. Owing to the de- 
velopment of the oil industry in Califor- 
nia the companies feel that they take no 
risk now in making the change. Coal is 
high, and oil is cheap. It is said that 
the roads on the Coast can make 7,000,- 
ooo barrels of oil, at a cost of not more 
than $5,000,000, do the work that was 
done last year by 2,000,000 tons of coal’ 
at a cost of $10,000,000. The Southern 
Pacific Company on its Pacific system 
will soon have more than goo engines. It 
already has 95 that use petroleum fuel, 
and orders have been issued for the 
similar equipment of the entire number. 
An estimate has been made, which may 
or may not be trustworthy, that this com- 
pany’s locomotives will need 5,800,000 
barrels of oil, and by using this quantity 
will save $4,000,000 a year. The Atchi- 
son road will soon have 200 engines 
using oil, and these will require not less 
than 1,200,000 barrels, by the consump- 
tion of which about $900,000 will be 
saved. Orders issued for these and 
other roads will soon call for nearly 
7,300,000 barrels per annum. It is ex- 
pected that the demand for fuel oil on 
the Pacific Coast will soon exceed the 
output of the wells now yielding petro- 
leum in the California oil field. 


& 


Financial Items. 


THE tariff upon all dutiable prod- 
ucts imported into Costa Rica has recent- 
ly been increased by 50 per cent. 


....Among the internal taxes which 
will not be imposed after the end of this 
month are those on bank checks, tele- 
graph messages and express receipts. 


....-Remarkable stories are told of 
large fortunes gained upon very small 
investments by reason of the extraordi- 
nary increase of land values in the new 
oil district of Texas. For example, J. 
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N. Page, a hard-working man of small 
means, living in Georgetown, sold a few 
days ago for $665,000 a tract of fifteen 
acres, four miles south of Beaumont, for 
which he paid less than $200 in 1899. 


. Stockholders of the old Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Company, which was bought 
by J. P. Morgan & Co. some months ago 
in the course of operations for a consol- 
idation of the anthracite coal industry, 
have recently received checks for 43 1-5 
per cent. of their holdings, this dividend 
representing the treasury assets and coal 
on hand at the time of the sale. They 
had already received $752 per share for 
their stock. 


-In Anthony’s Photographic Bul- 
letin for May and June many pages are 
given to full reports of an interesting 
movement of the amateur photographers 
and dealers in photographers’ supplies in 
England against restrictions imposed 
upon the trade by the Kodak Company. 
These restrictions, affecting the sale of 
the. products of other manufacturers, ap- 
pear to have excited the vigorous opposi- 
tion of photographic journals and socie- 
ties, and to have caused the organization 
of large “ free camera clubs,” whose aim 
is to secure the removal of them. 


. The following is a summary of the 
official statistics concerning the foreign 
commerce of the United States and the 
receipts and expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for the calendar year 1900: 


Exports from 

United States. 
$602,221,375 
197,603,400 
83,721,501 
82,553,335 
46,929,953 
36,731,704 
15,499,371 
15,200,917 
11,520,574 
8,498,950 
7,657,019 
5,705,179 
405,217 
297,283 


102,900,250 
38,270,933 
47,173,822 
11,516,681 


Imports into 
United States. 
$151,566,743 
103,456,554 
17,273,111 
72,781,212 
14,602,542 
27,051,126 
796,736 
5,538,662 
4,369,984 
7,897,030 
10,548,698 
3,349,110 
3,598,806 
17,447,937 


40,311,443 
28,179,829 
51,892,462 
64,914,507 
8,098,343 
7,474,061 
6,529,858 


26,315,235 
22,940,397 


Great Britain 
Germany 
Netherlands 


Austria-Hungary ... 
Portugal 

Turkey in Hurope... 
Switzerland 


Argentina 
Chile 


Venezuela 3,016,762 


26,492,111 


Chinese Empire..... 11,081,146 
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BY GRAND DIVISIONS. 
$1,116,399,524 $441,610,461 
198,791,572 130,231,076 
41,248,051 102,706,633 
58,726,173 120,378,219 
39,805,176 23,067,642 
22,979,170 11,025,306 


Grand total... }.$1,477,949,666 $829,019,337 
Excess of exports.. $648,930,329 
INCOME AND OUTGO. 
Receipts. 


Europe 
North America.... 
South America.... 





Customs 
Internal revenue. 
Miscellaneous 


$237,740,309.23 
300,063,533.02 
36,593,028.08 


_$574,396,984.33 

Expenditures. 

Civil and miscellaneous $114,281,649.69 
139,364,579.34 
57,635,826.09 
11,060,112.08 
140,906,573.46 
33,785,943.33 


$497,034,683.99 
$77,362,300.34 


. Dividends announced : 
Ameticus Telephone & Telegraph Co., $1.50 
ae a and extra 75 cents per share, payable 
uly 15th 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. (quar- 
terly), $1.25 per share, payable Aug. ist. 
Hall Signal Co. (quarterly), 1 per cent., pay- 
able July rst. 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. (semi-annual), 314 
per cent., payable July 1st. 
N. Y. Air Brake Co. (quarterly), 2 per cent., 
payable July 15th. 
Real Estate Trust Co. (semi-annual), 4 per 
cent., payable July rst. 
Standard Gas Light Co. of N. Y., preferred, 
3 per cent., payable June zoth. 
Standard Gas Light Co. of N. Y., common, 
2 per cent., payable June 2gth. 
Lake Shore & M.S. Ry., 314 per cent.. pay- 
able July 29th. 
Canada Southern Ry., 1 per cent., payable 
Aug. 1st. 
Michigan Central R. R., 2 per cent., payable 
July 29th 
NATIONAL BANKS, 
Per cent. 
Central.. S Xf 
Chatham (quarterly). 
; ‘ 


Importers & Traders’. -10 | Shoe & Leather, (quar- 
ove ® 1 
Market and Fulton. 5 
STATE BANKS. 
8 | Oriental 
SAVINGS BANKS. 
eeeeseee 4 





Metropolitan 


North River ...... 
Union Dime 





























Selection 


Wuat is known as “selection” al- 
ways and necessarily operates in life in- 
surance. If the representative of a com- 
pany should stand at the door and beckon 
to every tenth man who passed up Broad- 
way, or if he should draw names out of 
a hat, lottery-wise, a checkered body of 
members would be obtained by chance; 
if a medical examination of all whom 
the agent should designate could be had, 
and if then the company could nominate 
its entrants, the membership secured 
would be ideally high in rank. At the 
other extreme, if solicitation and exam- 
ination were abandoned and the door 
were thrown open in a general welcome, 
the first result would be a dangerous 
lowering of the standard, because the 
first and surest to come in would be those 
who felt themselves not likely to. last 
long. The man with a bad family rec- 
ord, the impaired man, the one already 
sick or the one who can “ see his finish,” 
clearly needs insurance most for his de- 
pendents, and it is a plain fault in the 
scheme—perhaps remediable gradually 
in some measure—that the greatest need 
forbids obtaining. The need, however, 
is comparative only, for between the 
weak man and the strong one who boasts 
himself the difference is the same as be- 
tween the famished man and the one 
who has just eaten to the full—it is only 
that of a few hours’ time. 

The solicitor does not waste labor on 
men who appear, to him, bad risks; he 
persuades the seemingly good ones, and 
then the examiner sifts and sometimes 

. rejects. But the selection is always 

against the company. That is, a man’s 
disposition to come in voluntarily or 
readily is inversely as he believes him- 
self likely to last long. After he is in, 
his readiness to drop out reverses this 
and is directly as he believes in himself. 
A “ good risk,” or one so considered by 
himself, is hardest to get in and hardest 
to keep in; therefore the company must 
see that the poorer risks do not too easily 
get in or the better ones get out. So, 
knowing that the voluntary selection, in- 
ward and outward both, will be “ against 
the company,” it rightfully stiffens the 
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INSURANCE. 


exit gate by a fine of part of the reserve ; 
to this extent “forfeiture” is just, be- 
cause necessary. 

The person who comes to buy an an- 
nuity is always one who counts upon a 
fairly long term; the company accepts 
all who offer, but the infirm ones whom 
its interests desire are the ones that cer- 
tainly hold aloof. Selection is here, as 
in the larger field, exercised against the 
company by the individual. 


& 


In saying that one of our great 
Life companies has offered specially ad- 
vantageous terms to total abstainers, and 
has thus set an example which will be 
followed in time by all its competitors, 
the daily Times of this city falls into one 
error of statement, tho its prediction 
may come true. The error is repeated 
in saying that “the Equitable falls into 
line with its policies at reduced rates for 
total abstainers.” There are people who 
believe that total abstinence materially 
promotes longevity, just as there may be 
some who believe that red hair is a sign 
of long life. Whether either belief is 
well-founded is a mathematical question, 
answerable only by careful observation 
and record, and such evidence does not 
yet exist, either as to the supposed belief 
or the real one. All the Equitable has 
undertaken any company might and 
probably would undertake, upon request 
of any considerable number of persons— 
namely: to keep account of new entrants 
who declare themselves total abstainers 
and desire to be especially classed, prom- 
ising to give them the benefit of any 
favorable mortality experience which 
may appear. What such favorable ex- 
perience will be, or whether there will be 
any, is the question to be ascertained. 
The Times’ paragrapher, apparently mis- 
led by his zealous belief, begs the ques- 
tion when he says that the company’s 
“mortality tables must have shown that 
it can afford to insure the total abstainer 
at a lower rate than other people.” If 
this were really an already proven fact 
instead of an assumption, the company 


would not have omitted, in the present . 


stress of competition, to make the cor- 
responding favorable offer. 
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CATARRH 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of the 
blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, im- 
pairs the taste, smell] and hearing, affects the 
vocal organs and disturbs the stomach. | 

It is always radically and permanently cured 
by the lh i ha alterative and tonic 
action o 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


This great medicine has ween the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending on 
scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s PIuus are the best cathartic. 








A Sure Oure for Catarrh. 


} Wy SHALL 
CANPARRE 


SNE 


an " —— 


25 Cents a Bottle by all Druggists. 





Save a Hair Cut. 
How your neck becomes 
“woolly” and Pee looks untid \ 


fore your Cutting. With 


Coates $ Clippers : 


at name your wife can keep 
eck trimmed and 


Buy Coates out tenine 

ong £3 Srom r dea 
send Jor i itlustrated 

Stroular Gnd prices... . 








Memorial Records 
For Church or Cemetery. 
Granite, Stone, Marble or Bronze. 
Send for Hand Book. 
3. & R. LAMB, 69 Carmine St., N. Y. 











VERMILYE & CO. 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


very 
NASSAU and PINE STS.,N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 
FRAGRANT 


O7ODONT 


a perfect 


Liquid Dentifrice 


SOZODONT TOOTH POWDER, 25c Cc 
Large LIQUID and POWDER, 75c 


At all the Stores, or by Mail for the price, 
HALL & RUCKEL, NEW YORK 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Pancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 
BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders we mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
elivered FREE in Greater New York. 
THE “GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., - NEW YORK. 


Individual Communion 


- Outfits. S= Send me catalogue 
SANITARY comittniox ead co. 


OKLAHOMA MORT@AGES 


Secured on poy roved farms worth three 
oe loan, "in last years have paced over 
00 without a default in principal or inte 
ve ndiwoy 1 Bankers, Capitalists, J 
Busitees Men for wht 1 ai salen Seley 
er . Send for et, “* Truth’ 
About O arene * free. “ 
H. A, HAGAN . GUTHRIE, OKLAHOMA. 




















Art is unconfined. Through years 
of experience we have been enabled 
to reach the highest art in car- 
riage building. This you will 
find we have embodied in Babcock 
Carriages. 


H. H. BABCOCK CoO., 
Watertown, N. Y. 


ONLY ONE 














Safety is paramount, but 
comfort as well is to be con- 
sidered in the purchase of a car- 
riage. Babcock carriages com- 
bine comfort, elegance, strength 
and durability. We can satisfy 

\ your wants if you let us know 
them. 


Catalogue on request. 
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NOT 
erele) ¢-1e) 
while you walt 
because here |< 
NO COOKING 








| Put in svi 
How to Prepare Cook’s Flaked Rice 


1 Pour the dry flakes from the package into a colander. 

2 Put a liberal amount of salt into a little boiling water. 

3 Pour the boiling salted water on the rice, through the colander. 

4 Drain, shake slightly, and turn out on a hot dish; serve with sugar 
and milk.—That is all—and the rice is perfectly prepared in less than 
a minute. : 








Absolutely no Cooking 


COOK’S Flaked Rice has the endorsement of the family physician, 
the specialist, and the athletic instructor as a perfect food for every 
member of the family. Light, nourishing and easily digested. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice tempts the most capricious, and satisfies the 
strongest appetite. 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not advertised specifically as an infants’ food, 
never the less it is a perfect one. 3 

COOK’S Flaked Rice is not a new food, simply the very best rice 
sterilized and steam cooked. 





Book of tested receipts aaa ——7, + +‘§For sale by all grocers. 
inevery package. . F 1” Large package 15 cts.. 
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The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 

Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. | 
The popular reputation the St. Denis has 

acquired can be readily traced to its 

Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 

Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


FAST ITALIAN LINE. 


Regular tri-weekly Sailings. 


EXPRESS POSTAL STEAMERS FROM NEW YORK TO 
NAPLES-GENOA AND OTHER MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. 
Large, well ventilated Cabins. Excellent Meals (Wine Included). 
Attendance Unsurpassed. Rates, $66 and upwards. 
PROPOSED SAILLANGS: From New York 
Duchessa di Genova, = = ‘» May 18, 8 a.m. 
Citta di Torino, - = = = June 3, 8 a.m. 


Nord - - - = June15,7 a.m. 
Duchessa di Genova, = = July 3, 9 a.m. 





Cabins can be secured by a) to any of the principal Steam- 
Stakes and Canada, or i. pal 


ship Agents in the Uni 
BOLOGNESI, HARTFIELD & CO., 
General 


Passenger Agents, 
Telephone, 4161 Broad. 











$50.00 
California 


AND RETURN 











Tickets on sale July 6 to 133 retarn limit 
August 31, 1901, via 


Chicago & North-Western 
Union Pacific 
Southern Pacific 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED, the luxurious 
every-day train, leaves Chicago 6.30 
p.m. Only three days en route. All 
meals in Dining Cars; Buffet Library Cars 
(with barber). Two other fast trains 10.00 
a. m. and 11.30 p. m. daily. The best of 
everything. Call on any agent for tickets 
or address 
461 Broadway, - New York|436 Vine 8t., ° Cincinnati 
601 Ches’t 8t., Philadelphia|607 Smithf’ Id 8t., Pittsburg 
388 Washington 8t., Boston|234 Superior St.. Cleveland 
807 Main 8t., - - Buffalo\17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
212 Clark 8t.. + Chicago|2KingSt.,East,Toronto,Ont. 
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| SURE CURE 2 
WRINKLES 


Keeps the Stocking 
Neat and Trim, 


ver Sli 
Ladoga 


CUSHION 


HOSE *"™" 
SUPPORTER 
No Sttiching in the Elastic, 








29 WALLJST., NEWIYORK. 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED 
p George Frost Co., Makers, Boston. 
°@ME Look for the name on 


Moulded Rubber Button. 














“ Of all inventions, the alphabet and printin 
press alone excepted, those inventions whicl 
abridge distance have done most for civili- 
zation.” 

—Macaulay. 


MAP OF THE 
NEW YORK CENTRAL 
LINES. 





A system of 10,453 miles of railway 
in the populous territory east of 
Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, 
furnishing luxurious and rapid trans- 
portation facilities for more than one- 
half of the entire population of the 
United States. 

Details of rates and trains given by 
any New York Central ticket agent. 


General 
Hudson “ 
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LONG BEACH, L. I. 
ALWAYS COOL. 


LONG BEACH HOTEL, 


Now Open. 
Golf, Bathing, Fishing, Sailing. 
45 minutes from New York City. . 
A. E. DICK. 





HOUSE FURNISHIN 


Goods ever offered in the United States for furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line of 


Rddy Refrigerators, °c Santsrt frm: 


Pastry Bat Hai by Hg 2 
Stiver-Plated Ware, Cream Freezers, 


Goods carefully ed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful atten’ 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 424d ST., 
135 WEST qist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 
Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med. 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cougk or a cold first manifests itself. 


READING NOTICES 


For the weary, heartsick, nervous, unstrung mother, there 
is no restorative equal to Dr. D. Jayne's Tonic Vermifuge. 
It is a strength giver.—Adv. 


Seneca Lake Trip. 
Persons visiting the Pan-American Exposition can include 
a beautiful trip over Seneca Lake via the Seneca Lake steam 
Navigation Company from Geneva to Watkins Glen. The 
steamers of the Seneca Lake Steam Navigation Company 
make three trips each way daily during the season. 











For 69 years the standard Cough Remedy, Jayne’s Ex 
pectorant.—A dv. 


‘ective Blood Purifier is 
seepteesiines Jay-e’s Alterative —Adv. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE HALL SIGNAL CO. 
New York, June 18th, 1901. 

f Directors has this day declared the regular quarterly 
eater 1 per cent. on the common stock of this Comper, 
payable July 1, 1901, to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness June 20, 19C1. Checks will be matled. 


R. K. WALLER, Secretary. 


THE NEW YORK AIK BRAKE COMPANY, 
66 Broadway, New York, June 19, 1901. 
f Directors of this Company, at a meeting held this 

on ple et 3 quarterly dividend of wo PER CENT. payable 
at the Company's office In New York on the 15th day of Bf y, 1901, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business onthe ist day 
of July. Transfer books will close at 8 P. M., July ist, and open 


: th. 
60s. Mere JOHN C. THOMPSON, Treasurer. 




















OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, 

71 Broadway, New York , June il, 
The Board of Directors of Otis Elevator Com 

foctered & quarterly dividend of $1.50 = a upon the a 


‘erred stock of ® I this 
July 15, 1901, to svockholdews of rece love of bu 
June 28, Th 


ge 


e transfer ks of the Pe 
closed at the close ef business June 25, 1901, and will be reopened 
pening of business July 16. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


THE STANDARD GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
801-8 Third Avenue, New York, June 18, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE PER CENT on the outstandiag Stock and 
dividend of TWO PER CENT 





a 

f this Com: bl fans Dimi te, toc folders 6 — 
rr r e on June 29, O 8 ers of rec- 
ord at 12 o'clock M , June 1901. Transfer booke will 


close at 12 o'clock M., une 32, 1901, and will be reopened 
at 10 o’clock A. M., Monday, July 1, 1901. is 


W. GREELEY HOYT, Secretary. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company. 


Boston, June 19, 1901. 
A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividena of THREE-FOURTHS OF A DOLLAR 


3 share will.be paid on Monday, July 15, 1901. to stock- 
olders of record at the close of b 
June 29, 1901. 


The transfer books will be closed from July 1 to July 15, 
1901, both d- ys included. 
WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer. 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

New York, June 12, 1901. 
Dividend No. 131. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th day of July next to the shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of June Wth inst., and be reopened on the morning of 
July 1st next. M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, June 5, 1901. 

The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual 
dividend on the Preferred Stock of this wy ene of TWO 
DOLLARS AND CENTS ($2.50) per » Payable 
August 1, 1901, to stockholders, as at the close of 
the transfer books on July 12, 1901. e transfer books for 
the Preferred Stock of the Company will be closed from three 
o’clock P. M. on July 12, 1901, until ten o'clock A. M. on 


Anau 2, 1901. 
Dividend checks will be mailed to Preferred Stockholders 
whose dividend orders are on file at this office. 


’ .H, W. GARDINER, —— 











Treasurer, 
Street, New York. 


Canada southern Railwa . 

Grand Central Station, “a sie ” 
ewYork, June 21, g 
The Board of Directors of this Com have this day Rl 
a dividend of ONE PER CENT. upon its Capital Stock payable at 
this office on the 1st of August next to stockholders of record at 


12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 29th of June. The transf 
will not be closed. " oo 


CHARLES F. COX, Treasurer. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Uo. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 








Chicago, Ill., June 18th, 1901. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.2 per share will be paid on Augus 
1st next to the shareholders of this Company’s stock, registered rs 
such on the closing of the transfer books. 
The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock P. M., on the 
28th day of June next, and opened at ten o’clock A. M.on the 8th 
day of July next. F. E. HAYNE, 


Michigan Central Railro 
®°Grand Central Bisulon Ba od 
ew York, June 21, 
The Board of Directors of this Company have this da declared 
a dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Capital Stock. payable 
at this office on the 29th of July next to stockholders of record at 
12 o’clock noon on Saturday, the 29th of June. The transfer books 


will not be cl 
CHAS. F. COX, Treasurer. 


one 1725 SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


r. 











on Saturday, 
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THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer's Office, 
Grand Central Depot, 
New York, June 71, 1901. 

The Board of Directors of this Company have this day de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this office on 
Monday, thé 29th day of J uly next, to stockholders of record . 
at 12 o'clock noon on Saturday, the 29th instant. 

There will be no closing of the transfer books for the pur- 


poses of this dividend.  p, WORCESTER, Treasurer. 
KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO. 
284 Fifth Ave., 66 Bregewe, way, 
ork, June 18, 


1901. 
Directors have this aay r leclared a 
AND ONE-HALF Y deel CENT. from 





The Board o 
dividend of THREE 


FREDERICK pope KING, Secretary, 


REAL ESTATE TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


80 Nassau Street, June 20th, 1901. 


Trustees have this 
gividend'o of FOUR PER CENT. “payable 





bg eres 
olders of record June 224. 1 books lose’ June 24, 


close 
1901, at 8 o’clock P. M.. and jones July ist, 1901, at 10 o'clock / A.M. 
HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 


New York 
SEVENTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL D WIDERD. 


The Board 0: Parecsors has this day declared a semi. 
dividend of FOUR? R CENT , free Yerom ee tao 


after July 1, 1901. Thee transfer books will be c until 
date. c.8. YOUNG. Cashier. 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
QUARTERLY Fh ig agen 
ork. June 1. 
A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CEN 
declared b: ¥ the Boa Board of Directors, out of ean a of the — 


earnings of 
three 
: months, wilt be closed on ~ after July ist, unti. which $ro 
H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 


of the City of New Miss 
ew York, June 20, 1901. 
declared ‘ —< 











The Board of Directors h: 
dividend of THREE AyD du thie de 


CHARLES H. cence Cashier. 


THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, June 21, 1901. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., payable on and after July ist, 1901. The trans- 
fer books will remain closed until that date. 


WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS AND TRADERS NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 

A dividend of TEN PER CENT., free of tax, out of the earnin 
of the last six months, has to-day 
payable on the first day of J uly next. 
main closed until that date. 








m declared by this bank, 
The transfer books will re- 


EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 


New York, June 24, 1901. 
The Board of Directors of the Bank have this day declared 
the usual semi-annual dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., 
free from tax, payable on and after July 1, 1991, until which date 
the transfer books will remain closed. 
JOHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL. BANh. 


New York, June 1; - 
A dividend of FOUR, RS) FER O CENT. has 


= on rien Mo londay. uly 1, 1901. Transfer books will remain 
osed a 
’ en Z, E. NEWELL, {Cashier, 











IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
Ne DIVIDE ha 18th, 1901. 
ha CONSECUTIVE DIVID ND. a1 dividend of 
able. July, is 1901, 8 
2Uth, 1901. i m June, 3th 1st, 1901 
June an reopen uly ist, 
B.F. WERNER, Asst. Cashier. 





Tae MARKET AND FULTON sang = % 
Ne org, 
A aividena “rw PER cent ; woee Ang copies! stock of | — 
ont The renater took i De alone’ until that date. 


T. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 
: 
THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 
194TH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
June 2th 1901. 
The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a dividend of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (834), free of tax, payable 
July ist,1901. The transfer books will be closed on and after 


ed July 2d, 1901. 
June 2ist and reopen y J. W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 








MERCHANTS EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. Tee 1901. 
e Board lared a semi-annual Giviaend of 
THREE and of Dinero ~ fax, payable on a after July i, 1901, 
the transfer boo 
pero nacatgeiesi's A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 





NATIONAL BROADWAY BANK. 


dad -— New York, June 19, 1901. 
emi-annul div- 


eclared a 8 
ble on the ist day of 
be closed on June ois, , 1901, at 3 





f tax, from 
semi-ann' 
onuee? Be .. payable trey “ist, 1901, and the 
transfer 


bones S. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
New York, June prec bo 9 ¥ 
tors have this day declared a 
Pon ah COUNT. OB), "free of tax, x, payal ie on ona after July 1, 
1901, until which date the transfer boo ks will be closed. 
CHARLES H. STOUT, Cashier. 








NK OF 
THE NATIONAL SHOE AND LEATHER BA 
THE CITY OF _— YoRK. 
om Touks Zc une 19, 1901. 
NINETY-FIFTH para MI 
The Directors have declared a pers eee vias of om 
CENT. payable, free of tax, J until which - e 
transfer book will be closed. + JOHN T . COLE, Cashier. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York. June 2ist, 1901. 
The divi- 
8 PER CE 
dent, of RIGHT.) of record of _ date. e 
will remain closed until July 2d, 190 


W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 





THE ORIENTAL BANK. 
New York, June 19th, 1901. 
NINETY-SIXTH CONSECUTIVE SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


Directors; tt pie bank have to-day declared a div- 
taona of Boon (5) PE wen bans on and after July 1, 1901. 
The transfer books will er aes from June 20th until July 1st. 


NELSON G. AYRES, Cashier. 


cs Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





SORE « 
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NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK | 


266 West 34th Street (Near Eighth Avenue). 
71st SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be , 
credited depositors on June 30th, 1901, at the rate of THREE 
tage PER CENT. per annum.on sums of $5.00 


Deposits — on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July ist. 
SAMUEL D STYLES, Presi¢ent. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
IRVING M. SHAW, Secretary. 


} 





The Bowery Savings Bank, 


128 AND 180 BOWERY. 
New York, June 20, 1901. 

A semi annual dividend at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
per anrum has been declared and will be credited to de 
positors on all sums of $5.00. and upward and not exceeding 
$3,000 which sha!] have been deposited at ‘east three months 
on the first day of July next, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, July 15, 1901. 

Money deposited on or before July 10, 1901, will draw in- 
terest from July 1. JOHN D. HICKS, President. 

HENRY A SCHENCK, Comptroller. 





CITIZENS’ si ie BANK, 
56 and 58 Bowery, cor. Canal St. 
82D SEMI-ANN AL DIVIDEND. 
The Trustees have ordereo that interest at the rate of THERES 
P per annum be paid to de- 


th the by-laws and rules of the 
bank. Money deposited on or before July 10th will draw interest 


from July 1s 
iat HASLER, President. 
HARLES W. HELD. Sec: 
SENEY SAYLER, ‘Resistant f Bacretary. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street, 
New York, June %th, 1901. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (4) PER 
CENTUM perannum will be credited a pomee for the six months 
ending June 30, 1901, on all sums entitl thereto under the by-laws 
not ne three thousand (3,000) dollars. 
ite made on or before July 10, 1901, will draw interest from 
July 1, 1901. GEO. H. 


MOLLER, President. , 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 








GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


S. E. Cor. Gth Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for 
the SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING JUNE 
80, 1901, on all sums from five dollars to three thousand © 
dollars entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable JULY 
15, 1901. 

JOHN weuiamt og ADES, President. 
J go UINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGVE. CHISHOLM. Secretary. 


Deposits made on or before JULY 10, 1901, will draw in- 
terest from JULY 1, 1901. 


UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVE. 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 
Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. from $5 to $3,000. Credited July 1st, pay- 
able July 18th or any time later. 
CHARLES E, SPRAGUE, President. 
GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
FRANCIS M, LEAKE, Secretary. 








Manhatten Savings istiutin, 


NO. 644 BROADWAY. 
June 24, 1901. 
100th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

‘The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by the rules 
entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000, remaining on 


| deposit during the three or six months ending on 


the 3oth inst., payable on and after the third Mon- 
day in July next. 
Deposits made on or before July roth will draw 
interest from July ist. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
GEO. H. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 





METROP Ltr AN eayinas BANK 
land 8 T: i AVE. opp, Cooper Institute.) 


R' 
TH Divi one 
w York, June 11th, 1901. 

NTEREST 2 haan HALF YEAS VENDING JUNE 30TH 

1901, at as Tate 0 
¥O i PER CENT. PEG ANNUM 

will be credi depositors entitled Foul pod os the by-law of 
the pees on coma trem 46 $5 to $8,000. INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 

MONEY DEPOSITED: on or before Jal 


10th will draw interest 
am July ist. HAN B. CURREY, President. 
EDW. WARD SHERER, siaake 








FINANCIAL 


7, Sate Investments 


ia Missouri Mortgages on improved Farms 


T have invested $2,000, 000 in the twelve years with- 
out loss of prin interest. ry eastern refer- 
ences and mation furnished. Address 

WM. R. COMPTON, Macon, Missouri. 


WANTED! 


KANSAS LANDS 


If you have Kansas lands write at once pang full information. 
We have many pee waptes' i an = doubtiess sell 
for defaulted mortgages. Choice, well selected 
estate loans for sale. Twenty five a, experience High- 

est references. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
JOHN MUNROE & CO., 


32 Nassau Street, New York, 
4 Post-office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POONDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 
EUROPE and the EAST. and in DOLLARS 
for use in this and adjacent countries. 














WW HS THE. 
MO RT TGAEz FE Ss 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 46 Milk St., Boston, Mass, 











Pt ee ct 


—o tb 





it. 
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"7 Y. SECURITY & TRUST -C0. 


. 4AND 46 WALL STRBET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $3,250,000. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, President. 
ABRAM M. UYATT, 2d Vice-Pres’t; 
OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 
ZELAH VAN LOAN, Asst. Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


CHARLES 8, FAIRCHILD, EDW. ARD UHL, 1: 
WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY, 


BR. COUDER 
TUART G. NELSON, FREDERIC ;gouD Me 
HUDSON HOAGLAND, JOHRA. Me oe la 

M. C. D. BORDEN 





.C, EN 
JOHN G. McCULLOUGH, AER, 
ALDACE F. WAL. EDM MUND D . 
RAM M. HYATT. 


This company is authorized to act as gr trustee, adm: 
guardian. and 


inis- 
trator, nt @ legal fale for 
court and trust fun Will take entire che 3 


sonal estates, collecting the income and 
al guch doit an subject to sight, una fowin 
su 
daily aoe ~~ prunes cartiicates of d 
Acts rand transfer agent of all ee had be nds. 


BOND DEPARTMENT. 


Cqrotullyatected securities for investment always on hand. 
H.W. IPPLE, Manager Bond Dept. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 


Steam and Street Railways. 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished Lists on 
for the purchase, Sale or Exchange of above Application, 


Securities. 
N. W. HARRIS & HARRIS & Co., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N. Y. 


18756 —— —— 1901 


THE MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, + CONNECTICUT. 
ASSETS OVER $7 000,000. 


Debentures and first mortgage loans 
upon real estate. 


27TE YTHAR. 
BEVERLY H. BONFOEY, 


No. 5 Main Street, Unienville, Missouri. 


5% AND 6% LOANS NEGOTIATED. 


Every dollar secured by First Mortgages on Farms worth 
three times your loan, located in the famous Corn _ and 
Blue Grass nas in Iowa and Missouri. NOT A DOL- 

LAR Lost in 22 Y 

Write for illustrated t booklet and list of loans. 


For the Smail Investor. 


Our $50.00 and $100.00 First Mortgage 6 per cent, Gold 
Bonds, certified: to by the: Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New 
York, are a safe investment. A bonus in stock is given 
which will aiso earn g.od dividends. Write for particulars 
and references. ; 


WESTERN BOND AND DEVELOPMENT CO., 














INSURANCE 





1851 1901 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
ef SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY Mz. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1st, 1901 - $26,245,622.04 
LIABILITIES =< = = 238,920,986.53 
SURPLUS = lle 2,324,6385.51 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT Manager. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 





WM, B. FRANELIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - - . Second Vice-President 
J. B. PIERCE, - - * * * * Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - Te Treasurer 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Secretary 
1901 FIRE INSURANCE 190 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, — 
Capital Stock all cash.....sccscsccessscessee eens $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve. seccecssscscceccsesesecseve 2,045,419 76 
Unsettled Losses and other claims.........-+++ 
Net Surplus on 1,533,879 71 


Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1901... .sccscse-sesesee $4,851,789 34 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Secretary. 


Industrial Life Insurance. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life in- 
surance business and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, is 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates are 
low and it is a popular company with insurers. 


It will send its literature to any address. 














29 Broadway, New York. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





SORE LI 
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OFFICE OF. THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company, 


Kom Soak, Jennery January oe. 


any, submit the foUowing + 
submit following statement iy its affairs on the 
st of ee , 1900: ‘ 


Premiums Serine Sits fame 5 Saeneey, 

1900, to “Sist Deeember, 1900... . ...... , $3,278,413.84 
Premiums on Police not inarked off'ist ‘i 

UWBLY, 1900....60.0-sccccccccescceccecees:--+ 828,796.28 


Total Marine Premiums...........«. 
Premums mariced off from Ist January, 1900, 

to 8ist December, 1900... ......ceseccese- $3:407,886.18 
Interest 


received 
during the aa 028.89 
Rent receive d vis 
duringthe year 23,873.36 $309,862.25 





paadageaes $416,202.81 
occurred 


‘ieee: See 


$1,517, 
Less Salvages. mo 7 507 08 $1,367,640.0 








a _ $399,096.13 
Company has the following Asnete, vis. 
United States and State of Baad York 
City, Bank and other 8 


Sinus ecoured te Stocks and apod ot depot ce meter entee 
Iistate, and Trust s 1,693,805.82 


Real Estate, and Trust Company........--+-. 
Streets, cost oteee -- SaeSa,nn.ne 


622,873.59 


“Sue the Company... 78,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. onesepese 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 

—- under policies payable in fi 


1,747,873-89 
t, 186,783.60 


198,818.81 
143 $434.83 


++ +++sGt0,814- 740-65 


r cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be p paid to the ~~ thereof, or their A representatives 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the levees of 1895 will be redeemed 
and paid to the are a eerert or their legal representatives, on 
and after Tu f February next, from which date all 
interest thereon San aoe °The certificates to be produced at the 
time of ree and cancelled. 

Forty per cent. is declared on fhe net earned 

pany for the year ending 3ist December, 
for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, thi 
seventh of Ma 


feeesee fee “+ eeeee 


Amount. eoccees 


























Dy order of J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 

Gustav Amsinck, W'lliam E. D Charlies D. Leverich, 
Francis M. Bacon, Cornelius bidet” Leyi P_ Morton, 
Vernon H. Brown, E wald Fleitmann, W. H. H. Moore, 
Waldron.P. Brown, Edward a Charles H. Marshall, 
William B. Boulton, Horace Gra George H. Macy, 
George Coppell, Clement A-Griscom, Frederic A. Parsons 
Joseph H. pman, Leander N. Lovell, George tard 
George C. Clark, Clifford A. Hand, John L. Riker, 
James G. De Forest, Anson W. A.A Raven, 

James H.Dunham, John D. Hewlett, Gustav H. Schwab, 


Wiliam C. Stu 
A. A. RAVEN, President. pass 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Prer’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pren't. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 
BINDERS pine i nats a 
the rate of 85 centre each, postage included. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
180 Falton Street, New York. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A..G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1961. 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).. 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, <- ‘218 Broadway: 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Post Office Square, - - Boston, liass. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1901 . . $30,924,972.4! 
LIABILIFIES .. . . . 27,881,474.14 

$3,043,498.27 
ail forms 


ef Life and uid upon all po Riciea issued. 


reed thereon eash surrender and paid 
Se eg | A ely to ‘which the pede} ‘a entitled by ihe Massa- 


chusetts Sta tute. 
Pamphiets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 


she paay's 
Alfred D. Poster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trall, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 








—low cost, large indemnity —as 


best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
BE. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY. - - NEW YORK. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-first 
TT eee 





Cash — essoccces 
Reserve for re-insurance 
Surplus over ali Li iabilities. eee. 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1901 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, 


. 





President. 





wore ett ee weeee «oe 817,775,082.80 . 
15,984,181.90 | 


$1,840,850.90 


gaa 00 




































_ A A A A 
enn 














57, Gold Bonds 


Are as safe as Government Bonds and Give more than four times the net 
returns of U. S. 59. bonds. 


The Mutual Life’s 5% Gold Bonds yield 5 per cent. 
U. S. 5% Bonds, because of premium, yield about I per cent. 


Government Bonds must be paid for, spot cash. The Mutual Life’s Bonds are to be paid for 
during 10, 15, or 20 years, or life, and in every case are full paid and deliverable either at maturity if 
living, or whenever death occurs, no matter if but one premium payment has been made. They are 
coupon bonds, in denominations of $1,000, and, if desired, the Company will agree to cash them at 
$1,305 for each $1,000 az soon as they are deliverable. 

Write or ask for particulars. 

Business men and Capitalists are taking these bonds in large amounts. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President 


Is the largest, strongest, most progressive Life Insurance Company in the world. Its policies are 
liberal, free from technicalities, and meet every requirement of protection and investment. 


Total Cash Assets of the United States Government ons $150, rs 000 gold 
reserve) January |, 90) - -~ - - + $290,107,072 


Assets of the Mutual Life for the protection of 
policy holders, January 1, 1901 - = = $325,753,152 





Income Mutual Life in 1900 i * 5 $60,582,802.31 
Paid policy-holders in 1900 i ; ‘ ° 8 ; - 26,361,863 83 
Insurance and Annuities in force, Jan. 1, 1901 . . . - 1,141,497,888.02 





BETTER THAN SAVINGS BANKS 
Ask for 5% Gold Bond Printed Matter—FREE 


ROOM 601! 





Head Office: Liberty, Nassau and Cedar Streets, New York 
tthe San to the > the hn i en tae te tn tn an in tn Sot te tt fy thn tie tn Son fn Dan tf nn en 





é 


PHCENIX: MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ef HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, 
Issues Endowment Policies to either men 
or*women, which (besides giving Five 
other options) 
QUARANTEE 


when the insured is Fifty, Sixty or 
Seventy Years old 


To Pay $1,500 in Cash for 
Every $1,000 


of insurance in force. 

Sample policies, rates and other infor- 
mation will be given on ngasnaneine to te 
Home Office. 

JONATHAN B. BUNCH, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCHB, Secretary. 


PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to- . s 
mae from an artistic standpoint than all 
er makes combined. ‘ 


WE . 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famil 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in ver house free of expense. You can 

with us at a distant point the same as 
Send for catalogue and full 








in Boston. 
information. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


163 Boylston Street, =- = - Boston. 





Guaranteed Stocks 


EXEMPT FROM TAX. 


500 Fort Wayne & Jackson 514% (Lake Shore 

R. R. Co.). 
4000 Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago 7% 

(Penn. R. R. Co. . 

500 Cleveland and Pittsburg 7° (Penn. R. R. 
Co.). 

500 N Y. & Hariem 14% (N. Y. Central). 

300 Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg 5% (N. 
Y. Central). 


500 Illinois Central Leased Line .4% (lll. Cen. 
R. R. Co.) 


100 Rensselaer & Saratoga 8% (D. & H. Co.). 


1000 Pittsburgh, Bessemer & Lake Erie 3% 
(Carnegie Co., U. S. Steel Cor.). 


Prices and Special Circular 
on Application. 


g A. M. KIDBER & C0., 


18 Wall Street. 





UNITED STATES TRUST court 


OF NEW YORK. 


45 and 47 Wall Street, 
Capital © ad » * $2,000,000 @ < 
Surplus and Profits - : - $11,152,346 


This is al d tory for 
sa eens os nani depemnets, moneys 


tee or , 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrewn after five , 
a notice, and will be entitled to interest at such’ 
rates as may be agreed upon, 

Executors, ‘Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient for «| 
money, 

JOHN A. STEWART, President, 
D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. t 
HENRY L,. THORNELL, Secretary. ‘ 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 


= : " 
catia Wrrtram H. Ma Maoy, JB. 


. 8 
Sonwax, 
Saonee FE. 1ETOR 


SAMUEL SLOAN 


D. O. M 
LEwIs Cass’ LEDYARD. 








FIgELp. 








